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essential ingredients of a sound parole system. The 
speech by the President, the Declaration of Princi- 
ples, and the other speeches and committee reports 
at the Conference, provide the materials for a 
broad and continuing campaign of public education. 


The National Parole Conference left me, a some-— 


what skeptical layman, with the feeling that well- 
administered parole can be “sold’”’ to the public 
and “sold” fairly rapidly if its advocates will use 
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every opportunity—through the press, over the 
radio, and in speeches to civic clubs, women’s 
clubs, and other organizations—to tell what well. 


administered parole means and what it has ac. 


complished where it has been tried. If that is 
done the National Parole Conference can be. 
come what it was intended to be—not an event 
in itself but a mobilization in preparation for a 
concerted advance. 


‘President Roosevelt’s Address to the 
National Parole Conference 


Y FRIENDS: I am happy to welcome you 

to the National Parole Conference and to 
have an opportunity to talk with you and our radio 
neighbors throughout the country about parole and 
some of the broad questions of law enforcement 
as a national problem. 

As many of you know, the control of crime is a 
problem which I began studying many years ago 
as a member of the executive committee of the 
National Crime Commission. Later, during my 
administration as Governor of New York, the 
improvement of the state penal and correctional 
system became one of my first important responsi- 
bilities. Many of you, and especially my old friend, 
Sam Lewisohn, were of invaluable assistance in 
that task, which included the establishment of a 
modern parole system. 

All of us have come to realize that while the 
responsibility for the control of crime falls primarily 
in the states and their sub-divisions, the activities 
of criminals are not limited by local and state 
boundaries. The consequences of lax law enforce- 
ment and crime-breeding conditions in one part 
of the country may be felt in cities and villages 
across the continent. For instance, I think of the 
operations of a criminal gang which had its origins 
in the slum section of a small southwestern city. 
Before the members of this gang were rounded up, 
successfully prosecuted, and put in prison by the 
Federal government, they had left a trail of robbery 
and violence in seven midwestern states. This illus- 
trates the essentially nationwide character of the 
crime problem. 

Crime cannot be held in check by a good police 
system alone. Occasional brilliant prosecutions may 
arouse our admiration, but they do not solve the 
crime problem. Long prison sentences for notorious 
criminals have not rid us of thousands who escape 


*Delivered to the National Parole Conference assembled at the White House 
April 17, 1939, and broadcast over the NBC, CBS, and MBS networks. 


undetected or unpunished because our defenses 
break down at one point or another. 

Public protection against law-breakers demands 
efficient police work, able and fearless prosecu- 
tions, prompt, fair trials, and the intelligent and 
constructive treatment of the guilty—not just here 
and there, not only when well-known characters 
are involved, but in all cases in all jurisdictions 
throughout the land. 

With this in mind, this administration initiated 
early in 1933 a definite program of crime control 
which had three major objectives. 

First, we sought to broaden and strengthen 
Federal law enforcement. Secondly, we took steps 
to promote more effective cooperation among the 
states, and between the states and the Federal 
government. Finally, through a broad program of 
social welfare, we struck at the very roots of crime. 

As a first step, the Attorney General outlined 
a twelve-point legislative program which resulted 
in the enactment of twenty-one new Federal crime 
statutes. Two of those laws gave the Federal 
government drastic powers in kidnaping cases, 
with the result that the back of the kidnaping 
racket has been broken. Every home in the country 
has shared in the sense of relief that has come 
from the vigorous enforcement of the antl 
kidnaping laws. 

Other new laws empowered the National govern- 
ment to bring its resources into action against 
robbers of banks. There have been 245 convictions 
since this National Bank Robbery Law was enacted. 

Here are some figures on daylight hold-ups of 
banks, compiled by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1933, there were 516 daylight hold-ups. 
In 1934, the year the new Law became effective, 
the number fell to 364. In 1935 it was down to 
258; in 1936, it was down still further to 143; and 
in 1937 it dropped to 120. Last year there were 
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only 110 bank hold-ups—only about one-fifth as 
many as there were in 1933. A good record! 

Another new law made it a Federal crime to 
transport stolen goods, in excess of $5,000 in value, 
geross state lines. Still another made it unlawful 
for any person to flee from one state to another to 
avoid prosecution or appearance as a material 
witness in a criminal case. 

These and the other new Federal anti-crime laws 
do not supplant state laws but plug the gaps 
between the authority of one state and that of its 
neighbors. They permit the forces of law and order 
to occupy what was formerly a no-man’s land in 
which roamed some of 
our most desperate 
criminals. 

But, of course, laws 
do not enforce them- 
selves. And so we set 
about systematically to 
enlarge and improve the 
equipment and person- 
nel of the Federal 
agencies of detection 
and prosecution. The 
agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 
of the Justice Depart- 
ment—the G-man— 
have justly become 
world famous. Likewise, 
the agents of the sev- 
eral investigating units 
inthe Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Postal In- 
spectors, and their co- 
workers in other 
branches of the govern- 
ment have made envi- 
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up-to-date. Archaic forms of civil procedure have 
been cast aside for a uniform and simple set of 
rules which will help to speed the wheels of justice. 
A way of avoiding long delays in determining the 
constitutionality of Federal laws has been opened 
by permitting appeal directly from the lower 
courts to the Supreme Court. 

With the authorization of Congress we have also 
instituted an important change of method in the 
handling of juvenile offenders against Federal laws. 
The courts and the Attorney General are now 
given wide latitude in determining how best to 
protect the safety of society by trying to prevent a 
young delinquent from 
becoming an habitual 
criminal. Charges 
against an offender 
under the age of eight- 
een may now be heard 
informally, and if pro- 
bation is not desirable, 
the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to 
place him in any suit- 
able public or private 
educational or correc- 
tional institution. 

Another important 
part of our program has 
been the improvement 
of the Federal penal and 
correctional system in 
all of its branches. We 
have built different 
kinds of institutions for 
different kinds of pris- 
oners, ranging from the 
now famous peniten- 
tiary for the most hard- 


able records in the ap- 
prehension of offenders 
against Federal laws. 
The efforts of these in- 


President Roosevelt, speaking to the assembled conferees 
from the East Room of the White House, pronounced well- 
administered parole as an instrument of tested value in the 
control of crime. 


—Courtesy Pictures Inc. 


ened offenders, on Alca- 
traz Island, to unwalled 
reformatories and 
camps for the offenders 


vestigators have been ably supported by a fine 
corps of United States Attorneys and special pro- 
secutors. Many of these United States Attorneys 
are here today, and I am glad to welcome them as 
they assemble to canvass with Attorney General 
Murphy the ways in which their campaign against 
rime may be waged even more effectively. 

_ Anew spirit and a new energy have been breathed 
into our Federal court system also. Thirty-eight 
new district judgeships have been authorized, 
Which will accelerate the splendid progress made 
in bringing the business of the courts more nearly 


who are less dangerous and who seem to offer 
kope of becoming law-abiding citizens. 

In the administration of our Federal penal insti- 
tutions we use every known aid to rehabilitation 
according to the needs of the prisoner. After all, 
the primary purpose of the prison is to protect 
the public by releasing men at the end of their 
sentences better and not worse than when they 
were received. For that reason, we have enlarged 
and improved the opportunities for education 
and vocational training in the Federal prison 
system. Moreover, we have provided useful work 
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ference’s Declaration of the Principles of Parole, 
and sets forth his own concrete proposals for their 
practical application. 


Is the misdemeanant who is confined in jail, in 
some instances as long as twe years, entitled to 
the benefits of parole? Should he be denied prepara- 
tion for release and supervision after release, 
especially after having been exposed to the deplor- 
able conditions of most of our jails? Circuit Judge 
Harry M. Fisher, 28 years a Chicago judge, and 
former Chief Justice of Chicago’s criminal court, 
offers his deliberations on the problem in “Should 
Parole be Extended to Prisoners Serving Jail 
Sentences?” 


“Conference Impressions” might offer some indi- 
cation of the spirit and significance of the National 
Parole Conference as viewed by distinguished 
leaders in the various branches of law enforcement 
and public welfare represented at the Conference. 


Two volumes of the ably-prepared five-volume 
(2696 pages) Attorney General’s Survey of Release 
Procedures are reviewed in this issue. The Parole 
volume (IV) is reviewed by Dr. Edwin H. Suther- 
land of Indiana University, and an analysis of the 
Pardon volume (III) is given by Professor Paul 
Sanders of Duke University. 


A Review of the Probation volume (II) will appear 
in the August issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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The prison, the social agency, and the probation 
office must function in a unified effort toward the 
prevention and treatment of delinquency ang 
crime. The threefold relationship of “The Prison 
the Social Agency, and the Probation Officer” is 
interpreted by a Federal probation officer who 
briefly summarizes his relationships with the Fed. 
eral prisons and the various social agencies of 
his community. 


What does the psychiatrist think should be 
the basic personality equipment of a probation 
officer? Dr. Conrad Sommer, Director of the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, points out 
what he regards as “Some Personality Assets of a 
Probation Officer.” What personality qualifications 
would you wish to include? 


Excerpts from editorials which appeared during 
and immediately following the National Parole 
Conference are presented in ‘The Conference as 
Viewed by the Press” on page 35. The editorial 
extracts are reprinted from the first fifteen edi- 
torials referred to the editors by the Division of 
Press Intelligence. 


The editors of FEDERAL PROBATION are grateful 
for the encouraging reception accorded the Febru- 
ary issue. You may be interested in reading Our 
Reader’s Page in which appear some of the com- 
ments we have received. 


Printed by 
THE FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC, 
United States Penitentiary 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
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ET ME PRESENT myself as a well-tested 

guinea pig. My formal education included 
quite a bit of study about government, but, so 
far as I can recall, nothing about parole. Parole 
meant nothing more to me than letting people 
out of prison before the expiration of their sen- 
tences. I was a reporter on a New York newspaper 
for several years writing about criminal courts, 
crime, and Tammany politics, among other things, 
before I had more than the foggiest notion that 
parole was supposed to be distinguished from 
clemency and time off for good behavior. Possibly 
I would have gone through life none the wiser if 
Ihad not known Joseph Canavan, who was deeply 
interested in parole while he was still the best 
night city editor in New York—before he became 
secretary to Herbert H. Lehman and ultimately 
Chairman of the New York State Parole Commis- 
sion—and Sam A. Lewisohn, chairman of the 
special committee which Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed in 1930 to revise the New York 
State parole system. 

As a newspaperman I wrote about parole while 
the New York system was being remodelled accord- 
ing to the specifications laid down by Sam Lewisohn 
and his committee. Probably I would have for- 
gotten most of my lessons if Mr. Lewisohn and Mr. 
Canavan had permitted me to do so. They never 
infected me with their own enthusiasm but some- 
how they made me feel that it was a conscientious 
duty to exhibit at least a modicum of sympathetic 
Interest in this ill-clad, homely wallflower at the 
dance of public affairs. 

These autobiographical notes are offered as one 
more grain of evidence—where probably no more 
§ needed—that parole suffers from most of the 
liabilities which can be accumulated by a device 
of government. Few people know what parole 


Guest Editorial 


By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


means. To a large section of the public the word 
has an invidious connotation. At times I have 
thought the word was beyond rehabilitation and 
should be abandoned. 

But whether you keep on calling it “parole” or 
coin a new word for the conditional release of 
prisoners under constructive supervision, the sub- 
ject does not easily entice public interest, especially 
in times like these. When the world is wracked by 
wars and fears of wars, when we have 11,000,000 
or more unemployed, and all kinds of needs are 
clamoring for attention and the expenditure of 
public money, public indifference to improving the 
methods of releasing criminals from prison is 
understandable. 

Yet this mixture of indifference and hostility 
can be overcome, I believe, because the proponents 
of parole have something to offer that is concrete 
and useful. As the President said in his address 
to the National Parole Conference: ‘‘Well-adminis- 
tered parole is an instrument of tested value in 
the control of crime.” 

That is a theme which the advocates of parole 
should emphasize. If they are to win public confi- 
dence they must make it plain that they are neither 
theorists nor sentimentalists, that their primary 
objective is the protection of the public. They 
should not leave to others the job of denouncing 
the abuses and inadequacies of parole as it now 
exists in a majority of jurisdictions. They should 
be the first, the loudest, and the most emphatic 
in their denunciations. If they are, they will be 
listened to with confidence, I believe, when they 
state the case for well-administered parole. 

The National Parole Conference was a notable 
event. It demonstrated that among the leaders in 
all branches of law enforcement there is support 
for well-administered parole and agreement on the 
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for those who need to learn how to earn an honest 
living—and we have done it without selling a 
dollar’s worth of goods on the open market in 
competition with private industry or free labor. 
We can, I think, look for still further improvement 


‘in the administration of the Federal prisons as the 


years go by because we have put the personnel of 
the prison service on a merit basis with training 
courses for employees of all grades. 

Each year for several years we have increased 
the number of Federal probation and parole of- 
ficers and last year we raised the standards govern- 
ing their appointment. Today the field staff of the 
Bureau of Prisons is supervising nearly thirty 
thousand men and women on probation or on 
parole. No finer tribute could be paid to the work 
of these officials and to the United States Board 
of Parole than to mention the fact that about 95 
per cent of those under their control complete 
their sentences without further violations of the law. 

But our efforts to suppress wrongdoing have not 
been confined to the field of violent crimes. Through 
the securities and exchange legislation we have 
sought to protect the average investor from the 
depredations of unprincipled financial manipula- 
tors. In the administration of this legislation we 
have struck hard at those gangsters in high places 
who differ from the ordinary robbers only in the 
fact that they use the tricky weapons of high 
finance instead of sawed-off shotguns. 

And let us not forget the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. You know, and I know, what a toll 
that took from this country through the flouting 
of law by thousands of otherwise respectable people 
as well as through the activities of bootleggers and 
racketeers who flourished during the prohibition 
years. It was undoubtedly the greatest source of 
revenue for organized crime that this nation has 
ever known. 

While we have been tightening up on Federal 
law enforcement we have also been making head- 
way toward the second of our broad objectives—the 
development of closer cooperation between the 
agencies of the several states and those of the 
Federal government. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation in the Department of Justice has organized 
the National Police Academy where carefully 
chosen local peace officers are given training in 
modern police work. Expert and technical services 
have been made available to state prison and parole 
authorities by the Bureau of Prisons. The Works 
Progress Administration, in addition to coopera- 
ting with the Justice Department in making the 
first nation-wide survey of the methods by which 
prisoners are released into society, has furnished 
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much-needed personnel for educational and othe 
programs in the institutions of thirty-two states, 
It has installed police signal systems and finger. 
print files in cities whieh could not otherwise afford 
them. It has also furnished the labor for the con. 
struction or repair of jails and police stations 
throughout the country. Through the Public Works 
Administration over twenty-six million dollars hag 
been made available for the construction, improve. 
ment, and repair of prisons and jails, with the 
result that many old, unhealthy, and overcrowded 
centers of crime infection have been replaced by 
modern facilities. Of this amount, over eleven mil. 
lion dollars has been for state and local projects, 

All of these direct attacks on crime which we 
have made through extending and strengthening 
Federal activities and in helping to improve state 
and local agencies of law enforcement are impor- 
tant. But I like to think that the most far-reaching 
results have come from our broad program of 
social welfare—from our work relief projects, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, and the related measures for pro- 
viding useful work for those of our citizens who 
are unemployed by private industry. Our citizens 
who have been out of work in the last six years 
have not needed to steal in order to keep from 
starving. Of course, when we instituted these activi- 
ties we did not have in mind merely the narrow 
purpose of preventing crime. However, nobody who 
knows how demoralizing the effects of enforced 
idleness may be will be inclined to doubt that 
crime prevention has been an important by-product 
of our effort to provide our needy unemployed 
citizens with the opportunity to earn by honest 
work at least the bare necessities of life. And a 
considerable part of that honest work has been 
devoted to the construction and supervision of such 


' social assets as playgrounds, athletic fields, munici- 


pal. swimming pools, gymnasiums, workshops, 
traveling libraries, schools and other educational 
and recreational facilities which are of particular 
benefit to youth. 

Throughout the depression approximately one- 
third of all our unemployed have been youth under 
the age of twenty-five. Not long ago I read a report 
from a small city which had a reputation for juve- 
nile delinquency. In collaboration with local agen- 
cies, the National Youth Administration started a 
work project which provided part-time jobs for 
the idle youth of this community. When the project 
was first started there was considerable “soldiering” 
on the job but gradually the interest and pride 
of these boys was aroused. For the five months 
since this NYA project had been started there 
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had not been a single complaint of delinquency to 
the local peace officers. That is a concrete contribu- 
tin to our common security—not only now but 
for the years to come. 


As I review our achievements in this coordinated 
drive against crime, it seems to me that we have 
made the least progress in the very important 
matter of getting people from prison back into 
society. This conclusion I am told is confirmed by 
the findings of the Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures now being published by the 
Department of Justice. This is an unfortunate 
state of affairs. Let us not forget for one moment 
that ninety-seven out of every one hundred of the 
men and women we send to prison must some day 
come out again. Between 60,000 and 70,000 persons 
are released from Federal and state prisons and 
reformatories every year. What they do when they 
come out is a matter of great importance to all 
of us. It is a nation-wide problem and at the same 
time a local problem. We make little permanent 
gain by the arrest, prosecution, and punishment 
of prisoners if they go back to criminal activities. 
More than one-half of the persons in prison today 
have had to be locked up at least once before for 


a violation of the law. We have bungled in the 


manner and the method of their release. 

After the necessarily strict routine of prison life 
it is difficult for a discharged prisoner to stand on 
his own feet in the swift-running currents of a 
free man’s world. Often, if he has been in prison 


very long, he will have lost the habit of making 


his own decisions. He usually faces tremendous 
difficulties in finding a job. In many cases his 
prison record cuts him off from the friendship of 
law-abiding people. These circumstances tend to 
push a man back to a life of crime unless we make 
it our business to help him overcome them. That 
is the reason why I have long been of the opinion 
that parole is the most promising method of 
terminating a prison sentence. 

Parole is the conditional release of an offender 
under expert supervision while the state still has 
control over him. It is an integral part of the 
treatment begun the moment the man enters a 
correctional institution. 

Parole is not pardon. When a man is pardoned, 
his crime is forgiven. 

Parole is not a shortening of the sentence because 
of good behavior in prison. This is called “good 
time allowance” or commutation for good behavior, 
and it is given by law as an aid to prison discipline, 

Parole is not probation. A person on probation 
never been sent to prison for his offense. 
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And, of course, parole differs from outright dis- 
charge on the final day of the offender’s sentence. 
When a man is paroled, he is still subject to the 
control of the authorities and he can be put back 
in prison without a formal trial if he does not live 
up to the conditions of his release. 

The true purpose of parole is to protect society 
—all of us—by supervising and assisting released 
prisoners until they have a chance to get on their 
feet and show that they intend to live law-abiding, 
self-supporting lives. 

Now, naturally, I am speaking of real, honest, 
well-administered parole; parole granted only after 
a prisoner has shown improvement during a period 
of constructive treatment and training in prison 
and only after a thorough and searching study of 
his case; parole under the supervision of qualified 
parole officers. 

Much of the criticism which we have heard 
directed at parole is due to the fact that while 
forty-six of our states have parole laws, less than 
a dozen have provided the money and the personnel 
which are necessary to operate a real parole system. 
Some of the criticism is due, too, to the fact that 
the parole power sometimes has been used to grant 
political or personal favors. This combination of 
neglect and abuse in the administration of the 
parole power is a matter of serious national con- 
cern. How well or how poorly a parole system 
operates in one section of the country may affect 
the lives of citizens throughout the nation. 

On the other hand, we know from experience 
that parole, when it is honestly and expertly man- 
aged, provides better protection for society than 
does any other method of release from prison. 
That has been shown by the operation of the 
Federal parole system and in those states which 
have applied modern parole methods. 

These are the reasons why I asked Attorney 
General Murphy to call this National Parole Con- 
ference. As I wrote to him on January 25, 1939, 
I hope that this conference will serve to acquaint 
our people with the facts concerning parole and 
clear up widespread misconceptions about it. Parole. 
will never succeed if it is merely a government 
function and does not have the understanding and 
help of the individual citizens in every community. 

It is especially important that people should not 
be deceived by violent attacks on properly run 
parole administrations if one parolee goes wrong 
and commits another crime. The fact is that while 
a properly run parole system gives no guarantee 
of perfection, the percentages of parolees who go 
straight for the rest of their lives are infinitely 
higher than where there is no parole system at all. 
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I hope you will let us know the ways in which 
the Federal government can best cooperate with 
the governments of the several states in strengthen- 
ing this important sector of our nation-wide attack 
on crime. I felt that these objectives could not be 
reached unless this conference included representa- 
tives of all branches of law enforcement, public 
welfare administration, and the general public. A 
technical job necessarily, it is one which must be 
geared into the work of other branches of law 
enforcement. 

That is why Attorney General Murphy invited 
governors, judges, legislators, state attorneys gen- 
eral, prosecutors, police and prison officials, public 
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welfare administrators, social workers, educators, 
and representative citizens as well as those directly 
engaged in parole work, to take part in this 
conference. 


Democracy succeeds through the thoughtful pub- 
lic service of its citizens. A conference of this kind 
is in accord with the American democratic way, 


Well-administered parole is an instrument of 
tested value in the control of crime. Its proper use 
in all jurisdictions will promote our national 
security. If your deliberations serve that end, as 
I am sure they will, you will have rendered a 
very important public service. 


Parole Keeps Pace with a 
Changing Social Order 


The National Parole Conference Paves Way for First Comprehensive 
Consideration of Parole on a National Scale 


By VICTOR H. EVJEN 


ELL ADMINISTERED PAROLE is an 

instrument of tested value in the control of 
crime” was the pronouncement of the President of 
the United States when he addressed the National 
Parole Conference assembled in the White House 
on the opening day of the two-day session, April 
17 and 18, 1989, at Washington, D. C. This clear 
and forthright conviction of the President was the 
embodiment of the Conference theme which 
threaded its way through the various sessions, 
committee meetings, and the impressive and 
thought-provoking addresses by such distinguished 
citizens as Attorney General Frank Murphy, per- 
manent chairman of the Conference, Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York, Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, James V. 
Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and Secretary of the Conference, Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, 
William J. Quinn, Chief of Police of San Francisco, 
Earl Warren, Attorney General of California, and 
Joseph J. Canavan, Chairman of the New York 
State Parole Board. All of their addresses struck 
with reason and clarity at the roots of the parole 
problem. 


Attention Focused on Parole as a 
Nation-Wide Problem 


In calling the National Parole Conference at the 
request of President Roosevelt, Attorney General 


Murphy focused the attention of the entire country 
on parole and paved the way for the first compre- 
hensive consideration of parole as a national prob- 
lem. The Conference looked squarely at its prob- 
lem. The basically-sound thinking, the stimulating 
proposals and the glowing enthusiasm which tem- 
pered the Conference gave every indication of a 
realization of the President’s three objectives in 
calling the Conference: (1) To present to the entire 
nation the facts concerning parole; (2) to reach 
an agreement as to the desirable standards and 
procedures in the administration of parole; and 
(3) to point the way to closer cooperation between 
the Federal government and the government of 
the several states. 

More than seven hundred conferees—including . 
representative leaders of every branch of law 
enforcement—from forty-seven states and the 
District of Columbia, assembled to review and 
converge their thought and experience, to face 
implications and examine difficulties, to clarify 
issues, to aid in the establishment of concrete 
principles and standards and to turn them into 
permanent gains by applying them concretely to 
their state and local communities. To the Con 
ference crossroads came governors, Federal and 
state judges, Federal and state prison officials, 
state and local police authorities, prosecuting offi- 
cers, public welfare experts, representative mem- 
bers of the bar, social workers, the entire corps of 
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United States Attorneys, and in addition, all 
Federal and state officers directly engaged in 
parole work. All in all they represented a wide 
variety of specialized concerns in the law enforce- 
ment and social welfare fields. 


Sam A. Lewisohn Calls Conference to Order 


In calling to order the first National Parole 
Conference, temporary chairman Sam A. Lewisohn, 
citizen and business man of New York City, and 
long identified with parole and prison reform in 
New York State, defined the task of the Conference 
and expressed the hope that the Conference would 
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note address ‘‘Parole and Social Justice.’’ Attorney 
General Murphy’s determined and realistic expres- 
sions were fostered in a distinguished career and 
long-time interest in the modern and scientific 
approach to the problems involved in the adminis- 
tration of justice. As mayor of Detroit, as Governor- 
General of the Philippines, and as Governor of 
Michigan he has shown special interest in the 
problems of crime prevention and control, and in 
the application of modern methods to the treat- 
ment of criminals. And during the four months he 
has been Attorney General of the United States 


National Parole Conference dignitaries included ( left to right) Sam A. Lewisohn, temporary chairman, 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York, who addressed the Conference, Attorney General Frank Murphy 
who delivered the keynote address, and Conference secretary James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal 


Bureau of Prisons. 


settle for once and for all that political patronage 
has no place in parole administration; that parole 
is not time off for good behavior; that there is a 
distinction between parole and clemency; that 
parole when properly administered protects the 
public; and that parole is an essential part of a 
correctional program and the system of criminal 
Justice, 
Aitorney General’s Keynote Address 
Sounds Task Before the Conference 
The task before the Conference was again 
sounded in the Attorney General’s eloquent key- 


—Courtesy Harris & Ewing 
he has continued to demonstrate his interest in 
improving and invigorating the whole system of 
law enforcement and correction. 

“The public must be set straight as to what 
exactly is meant by parole,” affirmed Attorney 
General Murphy. ‘“The public must be shown that 
parole is the most scientific method yet devised 
of helping the man who is released from prison 
to adjust himself to normal community life.’ 

He stated further: 


. . Prison doors swing out as well as in and with almost 
equal frequency. Few men die in prison. Ninety-five per cent 
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of the persons sentenced to prison eventually return to the 
community to live. Often they are bewildered and embit- 
ered. To many of them the world seems a cold and friendless 
place, and in such a world it is easy to go back again to a 
life of crime. And unless society takes steps to prevent it, 
that is very often exactly what happens. 

The Attorney General placed particular empha- 
sis on the importance of the merit system in parole 
—selecting personnel strictly on the basic require- 
ments of specialized knowledge and training for 
dealing with human relationships. He positively 
condemned political influence in the selection of 
prisoners for parole. 


According to Attorney General Murphy 


a sound approach will recognize that parole is, after all, 
not an isolated problem but only one important part of a 
total program for crime control. It will recognize that such 
a@ program, to be well-rounded, must include a policy of 
vigorous and relentless law enforcement on a nation-wide 
scale, and—most basic of all—a long-range, determined 
endeavor to correct the conditions, both in the individual 
and in society as a whole, that breed crime. 


No Prisoner Has a Right to Parole 
Contends Governor Lehman 


Following the keynote address Governor Leh- 
man projected his observations on “Conserving 
Human Resources Through Parole.” Throughout 
his life Governor Lehman has been active in pro- 
moting social welfare and has been particularly 
interested in all phases of the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency and crime. During his 
four terms (1928-36) as governor of New York 
he has given much of his time and thought to 
improving his State’s prison and parole system, 
and is well qualified to reflect his thinking and 
experience in terms of human conservation. 


“No prisoner has a right to parole,” alleged 
the Governor. 


The public does have a right to parole. It has the same 
right to effective parole, and the added protection it offers, 
as it does to efficient police, speedy and effective prosecu- 
tion and conviction, and prisons devoted to changing the 
attitude of the criminal. . . The success or failure of parole 
is determined in large part by the conditioning ot the prisoner, 
not only in prison, but by other law enforcing agencies 
with which he has come in contact. 


The Governor upheld the prevailing contention 
that “parole is one division—but an indispensable 
division—in the public’s offensive against the 
march of crime.” 


Parole Has Fully Justified Itself 


Governor Lehman set forth some convincing 
figures showing the progress of parole in New York, 
whose parole system today ranks among the most 
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effective in the country. The Governor pointed 
out that the experience of his State emphatically 
proves that 


the public can rid itself of inadequately staffed and politi. 
cally-minded parole where administrators have been inde 
cisive and susceptible to pressure—and can get instead a 
measure of protection and service and parole that it demands, 


“We must measure parole by the gold it finds, 
not the dross it has inherited.” Governor Lehman 
vigorously asserted that the power of parole to 
conserve human resources finds that parole has 
fully justified itself. 


Parole has justified itself if for no other reason than 
that it has found honest work for and kept at work thousands 
who have never known that discipline and stability before. .. 
It has found a constructive rather than a destructive outlet 
for the talents of some of the men under its supervision. . . 
It has helped create more stable and healthy home lives for 
men whose bitter dissentious environments have set a fuse 
to their criminal activities. . . It has separated offenders 
from old criminal associates and found them normal com- 
panionship. . . It has saved the children of criminals from 
corrosive influences by creating a better adjustment between 
their parents. . . It has compelled medical treatment for the 
diseased who both drained those around them and infected 
the innocent. 


The Governor concluded: 


Parole can only make its fullest contribution to the com- 
munity as an integral part of the public’s offensive and 
defensive campaign against crime when militant public 
opinion is joined with adequate appropriations, wise laws, 
and effective administration. 

Hutchins Condemns “Sloppy and Politically 
Corrupt’ Administration of Parole 


From the University of Chicago came President 
Robert M. Hutchins to open the second general 
session of the first day, and to share with the 
Conference his brilliant talents and rick experience 
as a lawyer, educator, author and leader in national 
and public affairs. In a scholarly and trenchant 
discussion of “The Legal and Social Concepts 
in Parole” President Hutchins clarified much of 
the confusion about the social and legal implica- 
tions of parole. He called attention to the fact 
that failures in parole as in marriage, make the 
headlines. He reminded his attentive audience of 
the need for uniformity in parole laws and parole 
procedures. And without mincing words Mr. Hut- 
chins made clear that 


the theory of parole in most of our states is completely 
defeated by sloppy, shiftless, political, stupid, corrupt, 
impecunious and vicious methods of administration. 


President Hutchins also emphasized that “parole 
is not an independent phase of criminal justice. 
He avowed: 


If at any stage the administration of the criminal law 
breaks down, the administration of parole must break down, 
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too. For all the errors of the criminal law are cumulative, 
and the accumulation becomes evident in parole. . . Anything 
that makes the criminal law work differently will make 
parole different. 

As parole is related to the rest of criminal law, 
so parole cannot be isolated apart from the com- 
munity. “The great possibilities of parole,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Hutchins, ‘‘will not be realized until 
it is regarded as a part of a community program 
which aims to ameliorate conditions making 
for crime.” 

Mr Hutchins, although skeptical about the use 
of the word scientific in speaking of the need for 
scientific methods in parole administration, con- 
tends that there is a tremendous amount of accu- 
mulated information, a long experience, and a 
great deal of good, hard common sense which can 
be used as a basis for sound parole administration 
and supervision. He spoke: 

.. .We must be as clear as we can about our objectives 
and as alert, critical, and honest as we can about the methods 
we employ toachieve them. If this be science we must make 
the most of it. 

Massachusetts’ Governor Claims 
Parole is Here to Stay 


In discussing ‘The Public’s Stake in Parole” 
Governor Saltonstall declared positively that parole 
is here to stay because enough experience had 
been accumulated to prove that parole gives better 
protection to the public than any other method 
of releasing offenders. It costs Governor Salton- 
stall’s Commonwealth of Massachusetts $50 per 
year per inmate to provide parole supervision, and 
$450 per year to maintain each inmate in prison. 
The chief question according to Governor Salton- 
stall is not whether parole is to be maintained 
and extended, but rather how parole is to be 
improved. He concurred that for the safety of the 
public all prisoners should be released under ade- 
quate parole supervision. 

The Governor devoted a portion of his paper to 
setting forth the constituents of an adequate parole 
system. He gave emphasis to the need for approach- 
ing parole and raising parole standards on a 
national basis. 


With good parole, we shall need fewer prisons, and we 
tan reasonably expect less crime. This is indeed a large 
return to the public for its heavy stake in parole. 

“Parole is an Integral Part of a Prison 
Rehabilitation Program’? Says Bennett 


A vivid cross-section of “The Present Status of 
Parole in the United States” was ably presented 
to the delegates by James V. Bennett. “Clearly 


parole is here to stay,” was the firm assertion of 
Mr. Bennett. 
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America has accepted parole despite the fact that there 
is a very general misunderstanding of its true meaning and 
its place in our system of law enforcement. 

Mr. Bennett’s account of parole needs in the 
various jurisdictions opened the eyes of many and 
formed the basis for ripened understanding of the 
parole problem. Said Mr. Bennett with reference 
to paroling authorities: 

Obviously the foundation stone upon which good parole 
administration must rest is a parole-granting authority that 
is competent, protessional in its approach, and has sufficient 
time at its disposal to give painstaking consideration to 
each case. 

Mr. Bennett summarized the prevalent needs 
of the various jurisdictions with respect to politics, 
legal restrictions, difficulties in the formal presen- 
tation of cases, the diversity of judgment as to 
how parole hearings should be organized, the lack 
of uniformity in the method of granting parole, 
the problems of finance, the need for adequate 
means of supervision, excessive case loads, and the 
need for public support. 

Mr. Bennett’s intimate acquaintance with prison 
administration and prison programs has confirmed 
him in the belief that ‘‘parole cannot be successful 
unless it is an integral part of* a constructive 
rehabilitative program begun the minute a man 
or woman enters prison.” 

Although Mr. Bennett’s analysis of the present 
situation of parole in the United States portrayed 
a rather discouraging picture, he pointed to a 
brighter side of the problem by proclaiming the 
notable progress made each year in the develop- 
ment of adequate parole facilities. Mr. Bennett 
recollected a number of shortcomings which existed 
as a part of the Federal system a decade ago, and 
which since have been corrected. 

Mr. Bennett also referred to any number of 
instances in which fundamental improvements 
have been made in existing situations of parole 
administration and supervision by enlisting the 
wholehearted moral and financial support of a 
community. Mr. Bennett drove home the fact 
“that parole is but one aspect of the nation-wide 
problem of criminal justice,’ and pointed to the 
need for uniting “‘the forces of state and nation for 
cooperative action all along the line.” 


President Roosevelt’s Address 
Highspot of the Conference 


Monday evening, the conferees assembled in the 
East Room of the White House and heard the 
President of the United States discuss the implica- 
tions of extending and strengthening of Federal 
activities in helping to improve state and local agen- 
cies of law enforcement. The President’s address 
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which is printed in full in this issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION, gave tremendous prestige to the Con- 
ference. It centered the attention of the entire 
nation on the problem of parole and brought to 
focus every urge that had stimulated the Conference. 
Broadcast over the networks of the NBC, CBS, 
and MBS, and re-broadcast over various stations 
at a later hour, the address was acclaimed by 
radio, press and editorial comments throughout 
the nation. 

From the President came the statement that 
he had long been of the opinion that parole is 
the most promising method of terminating a 
prison sentence. 


As I review our achievements in this coordinated 
drive against crime, it seems to me that we have made 
the least progress in the very important matter of get- 
ting people from prison back into society. This conclusion 
I am told is confirmed by the findings of the Attorney 
General’s Survey of Release Procedures now being pub- 
lished by the Department of Justice This is an unfor- 
tunate state of affairs. Let us not forget for one moment 
that ninety-seven out of every hundred of the men 
and women we send to prison must some day come 
out again. 


The President clarified many of the widespread 
misconceptions of parole in his statement “that 
the true purpose of parole is to protect society— 
all of us—by supervising and assisting released 
prisoners until they have a chance to get on their 
feet and show that they intend to live law-abiding, 
self-supporting lives.” In his utterance know 
from experience that parole, when it is honestly 
and expertly managed, provides better protection 
for society than does any other method of release 
from prison,” Mr. Roosevelt reminded the Con- 
ference of the operations of the Federal parole 
system, and those states which have applied modern 
parole methods and procedures. 

The President brought to a close his clear and 
realistic address with the challenging statement: 

Well administered parole is an instrument ot tested value 
in the control of crime. Its proper use in all jurisdictions 
will promote our national security. If your deliberations 


served that end, as I am sure they will, you wil) have rendered 
@ very important public service. 


Law Enforcement Officials Find 
Vital Need for Parole 


At the third general session William J. Quinn, 
Chief of Police of San Francisco, and President 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
spoke to the Conference on “Parole and Law 
Enforcement,” discussing parole as seen by the 
law enforcement officer. “Peace officers agree that 
there is a vital need for parole,” announced Chief 
Quinn. “We must have it, because parole means 
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hope and the moment you take hope from a man 
behind prison walls, you have a desperate man.” 

Chief Quinn declared that the law enforcement 
officials are convinced that the basic principle of 
parole is sound, but also warned that they deplored 
the flaws in its administration and the abuses to 
which it has been put. He went on to outline 
those flaws and abuses which peace officers 
vigorously protest. The preventive efforts in crime 
were sounded by Chief Quinn in expressing his 
interest in the recreational programs sponsored by 
various metropolitan police departments through- 
out the country. The head of the International 
Association of the Chiefs of Police attested to the 
fact that ‘‘a parole system properly administered 
is one of the greatest crime-fighting weapons at 
our command.” 

‘ Among the abuses of parole which have come to 
the attention of police officers, according to Chief 
Quinn are (1) corrupt politics; (2) the exploitation 
of parolees; (3) lack of uniformity in the various — 
parole systems; (4) lack of proper supervision; (5) 
excessive case loads; (6) lack of funds; (7) inade- 
quate understanding of parole on the part of public 
officials and the public in general; and (8) politi- 
cally influenced parole boards. 

In conclusion Chief Quinn assured the Conference 
that the law enforcement officers of the United 
States, through the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, stand ready to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in any program developed as a result 
of the Conference. 


“The Principle of Parole is Sound” Spoke 
California’s Attorney General 


Parole from the point of view of the prosecuting 
officer was narrated by Earl Warren, Attorney 
General of the State of California in his discussion 
“The Prosecutor Looks at Parole.’’ In preparing 
his paper Mr. Warren solicited all the District 
Attorneys of his State regarding their views about 
parole. Practically all without exception, he 
reported, believe that the principle of parole is 
sound and that parole is an essential element in 
a law enforcement system. Mr. Warren outlined 
their pooled opinions about the shortcomings of 
parole administration. The consensus called for 
proper understanding of the purpose and fune- 
tions of parole; public confidence and support of 
parole; and adequate parole administration and 
supervision. Mr. Warren accepts parole as the best 
release procedure that has yet been devised. He 
is of the firm belief that parole can be successful 
and set forth a number of principles and procedures 
which he contends would improve parole. 
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New York’s Parole Board Chairman Sets 
Forth Basic Parole Requirements 


The closing address of the Conference was given 
by Joseph J. Canavan who outlined the “Essen- 
tial Requirements of Effective Parole Administra- 
tion.” Mr. Canavan experiences the need for a 
dear definition on the part of the public and its 
governing bodies as to the function of parole. 
Until parole consists of a constructive action in 
the interest of protecting the public, Mr. Canavan 
avers parole has no right to expect support. He 
believes in a sound and indeterminate sentence 
law; in concentrating on the individual needs of 
each parolee; in the professionalization of parole 
personnel; and in better preparation for parole 
through improved prison administration and whole- 
some prison programs. Mr. Canavan made clear 
that there are only two places for the former 
criminal in the community: “Working peacefully 
beside the average citizen, or in the dark recesses 
of our civilization where he can plot against those 
indifferently walking past him.” 

The fourth and final general session of the Con- 
ference was presided over by Sanford Bates. Mr. 
Bates whose wit and practical wisdom contributed 
to lively and purposeful discussion, declared that 
“parole has ceased to be an experiment and that 
it cannot and must not be abolished, and will 
continue to be improved as an integral part of 
the law enforcement machinery.” 


Dean Wayne L. Morse of the University of 
Oregon Law School, and “heads up and eyes 
forward” editor-in-chief of the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures, rounded out the com- 
mittee discussions and sessions of the Conference 


Secretary Bennett Closes Conference with a 
Challenge for Vigorous Action 


In the absence of the Attorney General, James 
V. Bennett, Secretary of the Conference, had the 


FTER TWO DAYS of earnestly going about 
the business of seeking methods of improving 
parole, the Conference set forth in four formal 
reports its principles, standards, and procedures— 
the practical application of which it believes will 
assist definitely in the betterment of parole admin- 
Fok the Committee reports is to appear in full in the Conference 


mane ae to be released at some time during the summer. Announce- 
, publication will appear in the August issue of FEDERAL 
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“last word.’”’ Mr. Bennett urged the delegates to 
make a determined effort to canvass the practical 
difficulties of parole in their respective states, and 
to face them realistically. Too often conferees are 
temporarily stimulated to earnestly improve their 
jobs, but lose the enthusiasm for constructive 
social action after they have packed their bags 
and returned home. 

To Mr. Bennett and his able assistant, Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby, Chief of the U. S. Probation and 
Parole Services, praise should be extended for 
their hard work and excellent arrangement of the 
details of the Conference. The Conference owes 
much to President Roosevelt and Attorney General 
Murphy for lending their support in concentrating 
on this national problem. The Conference is also 
indebted to Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn for his personal 
interest and financial support. Also, to those who 
addressed the Conference, and to those committee 
members who helped shape the findings of the Con- 
ference, much credit is due. And last of all we 
cannot forget the Conference delegates without 
whose presence, interest, and enthusiasm, a con- 
ference would be impossible. 


The Conference was not without a clash of opin- 
ion. This was inevitable with the variety of back- 
grounds and specialized interests. Few deny that 
the Conference has made an excellent start to 
clarify the issues. The Conference represents a 
full-sized job well done. It succeeded in focusing the 
attention—not only of those engaged in parole 
work, but the entire nation—upon the realities of 
parole. Many left Washington already thinking 
about the Second National Parole Conference. The 
present Conference has cleared the way. 

Tuesday evening at the Pan-American Union, — 
the Conference was brought to a delightful close 
at the Attorney General’s distinctive reception for 
the Conference delegates and the United States 
District Attorneys. 


II 


Guiding Principles, Standards and Procedures are Drafted for 
Improving Parole Administration and Supervision* 


istration and supervision throughout the nation. 

Four technical committees, each composed of 
twenty-six to thirty-two leaders in their respective 
fields of activity, deliberated upon the difficul- 
ties of the parole problem as sensed by the Con- 
ference. Long hours before, during, and after the 
general sessions, each of these Committees revolved 
as satellites in an orbit about the Conference, 
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facing the realities of parole. Each of the Com- 
mittees was almost a conference within itself, for 
all delegates were invited to participate in the 
Committee meetings. It is impossible in the brief 
summary which follows to do justice to their 
stimulating proposals, sound thinking, and practi- 
cal findings. In the closing session the Committee 
reports were presented to the entire Conference 
assembled for final confirmation. 


COMMITTEE ON DECLARATION 
OF PRINCIPLES 


Under the stimulating and able leadership of 
Hon. Harold M. Stephens, Associate Justice of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the COMMITTEE ON DECLARA- 
TION OF PRINCIPLEs prepared an outline of ten 
concise and practically sound guiding principles 
of parole. In this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
appears a discussion of “Crime and the Public’ in 
which Ray L. Huff, President of the American 
Parole Association, outlines the Declaration of the 
Principles of Parole, expands upon them and offers 
concrete proposals for their application. Mr. Huff, 
former Federal Parole Executive, and at present 
Superintendent of the District of Columbia Penal 
Institutions, is eminently qualified to review the 
practical implications of these principles. 


COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION 
FOR PAROLE 


William J. Ellis, Commissioner of the New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, guided the Committee which prepared for the 
Conference the Report on Preparation for Parole. 
The Conference contends that “‘parole prepara- 
tion must begin with a careful analysis of the indi- 
vidual’s characteristics and needs,”’ including a 
complete study of the social and medical history, 
psychiatric and psychometric examinations, and 
an analysis of the educational and vocational inter- 
ests and needs. “Preparation for parole begins 
with adequately staffed and expertly directed 
classification,” the Conference declares. 


In discussing the matter of personnel the Con- 
ference concludes that the merit system alone 
should govern the selection and that provision 
should be made for a systematic training of institu- 
tional personnel, suitable compensation to attract 
and maintain adequate personnel, a defnite policy 
of promotion, and reasonable conditions of work. 


Housing is accepted as a very important factor 
in treatment. It is the consensus that no single 
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type of institution can meet all individual needs 
essential for adequate parole preparation. The Con. 
ference outlines in general the needs for the physi. 
eal plant. The need for adequate physical facili. 
ties and program for work, education, recreation 
and use of leisure, religious training, and medica] 
care is given emphasis. 


The Conference urges regular institutional con. 
tacts with the home, neighborhood and community 
from which the prisoner comes and to which he 
will return. Such factors as family relationships 
and attitudes, living conditions, etc., are essential 
in a prison program and in the development of 
release plans. 


A systematic planning for instructing the inmates 
in their future responsibilities and obligations js 
regarded as essential. 


The Conference outlines a plan which it believes 
will help to “correct the inequalities and remove 
the injustices that are more properly the original 
fault of our unscientific and capricious sentencing 
practices.” It observes that the senten cing judge is 
frequently handicapped in the shaping of sentence 
because of lack of such resources as a complete 
and judiciously prepared pre-sentence investigation. 


The adequately prepared pre-sentence investiga- 
tion report is upheld as an indispensable tool in 
preparation for release. 


COMMITTEE ON PAROLE 
SUPERVISION 


Through its COMMITTEE ON PAROLE SUFER- 
VISION, under the direction and guidance of the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, the 
National Parole Conference arrived at its Princi- 
ples and Standards of Parole Supervision. 


“Social case work or individualized treatment 
should begin the day the prisoner is received in 
the prison cr reformatory,” is the expression of 
the Conference. Every helpful community resource 
available should be utilized in assisting the parolee 
in making a satisfactory adjustment. 


Due to individual differences and varying situa- 
tions the Conference realizes its limitations I 
attempting to expound any “rules or regulations” 
governing supervision. Such fundamental needs as 
locating suitable residence, finding a job, obtaining 
medical care, forming and maintaining desirable 
associates, and guidance in recreation and leisure 
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must be satisfied in the experience and relation- 
ships of all parolees, and consequently may be 
among the first essential factors to consider in a 
treatment program. The varied emotional factors in 
the life of an individual are so deeply rooted and 
complicated that the Conference does no more than 
recognize this fact and stresses the necessity for 
study and understanding of emotional factors as 
they relate to organization and disorganization. 


In outlining the training and experience required 
for parole supervision the Conference upholds the 
following qualifications: 


Academic training as represented by graduation from a 
college or university of recognized standing with major work 
in the social sciences or closely allied fields is desirable; at 
least two years successful full-time experience in social case 
work with a recognized social agency, with extra credit for 
work with delinquents, or one year in a graduate school of 
social work and one year’s experience in a recognized social 
agency. 


The Conference also refers to certain personal 
attributes and a body of knowledge which are to 
be considered in the selection of personnel. 


The standard fifty is not supported by the Con- 
ference as the accepted case load because such 
variable factors as geographical areas covered, 
transportation facilities, time allotted for pre- 
parole investigations, and the available community 
resources help to determine whether or not an 
officer can supervise effectively more or less than 
fifty parolees. 


The Conference in its report asserts that parole 
supervision is most effective when administered by 
a central state authority which is responsible for 
the administration of all penal and correctional 
institutions. 


The social case record the Conference accepts as 
an indispensable tool in supervision. It suggests 
that a case record should contain a face sheet, the 
parolee’s pre-institutional history, the prison treat- 
ment program, the conditions of parole, the parole 
Plan, a carefully organized chronological record, a 
Periodic progress report every six months, a sys- 
tematic arrangement of all communications, and a 


final evaluation of the progress made during parole 
supervision. 


The Conference believes that no parole unit is 
sufficient unto itself, and that adequate parole 
supervision must of necessity enlist all those com- 
munity resources which will help the individual 
Problems of the parolee. 
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COMMITTEE ON PAROLE SELECTION 
AND RELEASE 


The Conference declares itself positively in 
favor of a paroling authority vested in a single 
board of full-time, salaried members responsible 
for parole selection and release in all of the penal 
and correctional institutions. “Members of the 
parole board should be selected free from political 
considerations and solely on a basis of their ability 
to deal effectively with human and social prob- 
lems,” is stated by the Conference in its report. 
In order that the board will always have experi- 
enced members at any given time, the Conference 
favors staggering the terms of office. 


Two types of organization are suggested by the 
Conference: One, a plan whereby the parole board 
itself assumes direction and administration of the 
field staff for parole investigations and super- 
vision; the other in which a board performs a 
quasi-judicial function only. The report expands 
upon the merits of each plan of organization. 


The Conference is very definite in its conten- 
tion that the parole board, because of varying 
situations, and individual differences of parolees, 
should have broad discretion in setting forth the 
time and conditions of parole. Denying this dis- 
cretion, the Conference believes, defeats the object 
of parole. 


The Conference recognizes the widely different 
constitutional and statutory provisions which exist, 
and presents in its report those factors which 
should govern the framing of constitutional and 
statutory provisions for parole consideration. 


Attention is directed in the report to the need 
for objectivity in the hearings. Parole hearings, the 
Conference contends, should be conducted in the 
nature of case conferences, utilizing all available 
information which will help in understanding the 
prospective parolee. 


“Prediction Tables” are regarded as still in an 
experimental stage, and should be used cautiously 
in parole selection and release. 


The Conference accepts parole as “but one step 
in a continuous integrated process of correctional 
treatment.’”’ The report outlines the essentials in 
preparing for the transfer of the prisoner from the 
institution for parole supervision. 


Newspaper publicity was a subject of discussion. 
The Conference deplores the practice of giving 
undue publicity which may react as a stigma upon 
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the parolee. The Conference also concludes that 
parole records should be confidential and treated as 
privileged information. 

Parole as a method of treatment of the offender 
is here to stay. Its fundamental principles and 
standards of treatment as prescribed by the 
National Parole Conference, are set forth to meet 
the present needs of parole. These principles and 
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standards are not static. As parole practices are 
improved and as social change and scientific knowl. 
edge call for modified forms of treatment, these 
principles and standards will be shaped accordingly, 
The effectiveness of parole as a method of reclaim. 
ing offenders is directly in proportion to the care 
with which these established principles and stand- 
ards are exercised in parole administration and 
supervision. 


Crime and the Public 


By RAY L. HUFF 
Superintendent, District of Columbia Penal Institutions 


HE PUBLIC’S IDEAS about crime and 

criminals are shaped for the great part from 
the daily press, the cinema, and from fiction. Its 
ideas about correctional services are developed in 
much the same way. It is our concern that the 
public, for its own welfare, be reliably and properly 
informed of what crime actually is and what are 
the everyday problems in crime control. The public 
has in mind a picture of crime and criminals which 
is abnormal, represents an untruth, and does not 
enlighten society in dealing constructively with 
the problem. 


Any statement of generalities alone will not 
suffice to clarify the issues. We need to suggest 
specific steps and basically sound procedures 
to follow. 


From the recent National Parole Conference 
emanated a Declaration of Parole Principles. As I 
see it, one of the major services we can render 
to the public is to interpret these principles in 
terms of specific steps in concrete situations. I 
should like to enlarge upon each of the principles 
of this Declaration. 


1. The paroling authority should be 
impartial, non-political, professionally com- 
petent, and able to give the time necessary 
for full consideration of each case. 


The public is naturally interested in how all 
this shall be realized. Many attempts have been 
made—and they have been sincere with paroling 
authorities—to be possessed of these qualities. The 
principal of these, perhaps, has been the attempt 
to assure actions which are non-political. Efforts 
have been made to have bi-partisan boards. This, 
however, has resulted in double-barrelled politics, 
and appears to give undue recognition to political 
differences in the appointment of boards. 


Within the structures of our various forms of 
government in the states even the best of inten- 
tions can be defeated. It appears to me that a 
parole board if appointed by any authority should 
be appointed for a term to extend beyond the usual 
term of major state offices; say, in general, six 
years. The expiration of the term of each board 
member should overlap so that there always would 
be in office experienced persons as well as persons 
appointed by different incumbents. 


Once appointed, a member of the board should 
have the right to appeal to a responsible source 
in the event an effort is made to unseat him. As 
a practical matter we could defend the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the state. 


Another feature which would help insure. against 
political influence in the board would be to avoid 
the appointment of a person who has been active 
in politics, or who has been an incumbent or 
candidate for office for six years preceding appoint- 
ment. This might be a general premise but could 
be modified to permit appointment of persons of 
long experience in effective parole work, and career 
persons in the correctional field. These provisions 
would assure the public that the effort to appoint 
was non-political. Persons in career positions in 
social work or closely allied fields may also be 
considered for membership on the board. 


To be impartial one must be professionally com- 
petent. There is of course the unconscious par- 
tiality which one exercises when he is not able to 
appreciate the weight and value of various kinds 
of social information. Partiality which excludes 
from consideration the effect of changes during 
imprisonment gives less significance to the social 
evidence at hand. There may be a tendency to 
consider only the past, only the record of crime, 
and omitting other valuable social evidence. 
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What type of person can be considered profes- 
sionally competent to pass judgment in a matter of 
parole? Certainly only persons of the highest 
capacity and whose character is unassailable. 
Training and long experience is basic. Parole work 
deals with major social affairs. Persons whose 
training has been secured in sheltered cloisters 
unsupported by tests and practice in the field of 
everyday life may not be able to recognize their 
learning in practical everyday life. Certainly pro- 
fessional competence would require knowledge and 
ability to appreciate and to interpret each of the 
various fields of knowledge in which are found 
facts that affect the success and failure in parole. 
Professional competence would include knowledge 
and skills which enable a person to resist the appeals 
of emotion, spurious evidence, or the dilettanti in 
the field of science. We should be able to define 
specifically what are the elements of competency. 


On some such proposal as set forth we could be 
united in our efforts to deal with the principal 
problem before us. On some such statement we 
could appeal to the public and have them test 
this statement in the light of their own desires 
and experiences. In doing so we should need to 
make certain that many of the shibboleths be 
avoided. The public needs help to resist persua- 
sion through mere oratory or pomposity. The fact 
that a person is highly skilled and learned in one 
field of activity is by no means evidence that he 
is competent and able in another field. The long 
training in law is no evidence of ability in parole; 
neither is the ordinary experience in police work; 
nor is much of the experience in the older forms 
of prison work, 


Parole is a vital and dynamic field of activity 
and deals with social changes and changes in human 
nature. We are dealing not alone with the person 
but with one livingin a social situation. The 
paroling authority whom we choose must be able 
to interpret the situation in the light of change and 
the facts from the record if we are to be successful 
In carrying out this first principle. 


2. The sentencing and parole laws should 
endow the paroling authority with broad 
discretion in determining the time and 
conditions of release. 


The public in general does not know that many 
sentencing laws limit or restrict parole laws. Many 
of these are not direct appeals. Many of them are 
limitations which substantially have the effect of 
appeal. Much authority given the board in. one 
statute is modified and restricted by other statutes. 
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The parole board which may be given authority 
to set sentences may be restrained to act and fix 
sentences at a given time. Some boards may be 
authorized to parole; but another statute limits 
the period that may be served on parole. 


As yet we are not able to fortell the length of 
time which a prisoner should be kept in prison. 
Knowledge comes after the fact, and when it does 
—and when Principle No. 1 is effective—it then 
can be sincerely argued that this board of compe- 
tent persons can better determine the length of 
incarceration and period of supervision than can 
the Court at the time of sentence. 


8. The paroling authority should have 
complete and reliable information concerning 
the prisoner, his background, and the situa- 
tion which will confront him on his release. 


To carry out this principle effectively it is very 
obvious that the public needs to be informed what 
is meant by complete and reliable information. In 
the minds of some it may mean a complete criminal 
record of arrests, time in prison, and the like. To 
others it may be a cursory recitation of events in 
a man’s life. Obviously, to be complete we have to 
know not only the kind of man that he is—as 
revealed by medical, psychological and other exam- 
inations—but also what is known of him by other 
people. Certainly we need to know the cultural 
and social environment which surrounds and condi- 
tions this person. We need to know the conflicts 
between him and others, and the effect of these 
conflicts upon him. We need to know the capacity 
of his achievements and his ability to respond to 
opportunities for change. We must know the back- 
ground of his personal interests and activities; the 
things he hoids sacred; and the standards he 
accepts and disapproves. We need to know his 
own interpretation of himself. We need to know 
the possibilities for change. By all means we need 
to realize that the prisoner is not an isolated per- 
son, and that in order to understand him we must 
understand the people with whom he associates. 
All this information of the social situation must 
be recorded in concrete form in the case record. 


This information is not a perfunctory collection 
of data just for the record. We need to know these 
items not only in the light of the past, but in a 
dynamic sense of what has been going on while he 
was incarcerated, and the effect of work done in 
the prison and in the community upon his future 
welfare. This is quite a different sort of informa- 
tion than the public in general is aware is needed; 
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but it is the sort of information which often defines 
the difference in large part between effective and 
ineffective parole. 


4. The parole program of treatment and 
training should be an integral part of a 
system of criminal justice. 

If we judge properly some of the effects of the 
way parole is attacked and defended we may be 
led to assume that parole is some isolated activity 
that has to do with shortening a sentence. You and 
I know this is false, but it is important that the 
public know that parole is merely one aspect of the 
entire correctional system in which is involved all 
the official processes including detention, trial, 
conviction, incarceration, and eventually—as it 
should be in all cases—parole. 


To us who know, it is apparent that ill-considered 
arrests, incarceration in “‘cess pools” of detention 
facilities, jail confinement that sickens the public 
conscience, and brutal and destructive methods of 
imprisonment, all diminish the reasonable hope 
that parole will be successful. All of these processes 
need to be brought in line so that they operate as 
an integral part of criminal justice which genuinely 
expresses the public conscience. Parole will never 
rise higher than the height of public conscience. 
Criminal justice must be defined in broader terms. 
It must include a sense of moral justice which 
would guarantee to a community that the children 
of the prisoner are cared for by persons of repute 
rather than other criminals; that the innocent are 
not condemned because of some relationship with 
the guilty; and that the public protects the prison- 
er’s family and dependents against the attacks 
of wolves that beset the fireside as soon as the 
father is torn from them. 


5. The period of imprisonment should be 
used to prepare the individual vocationally, 
physically, mentally and spiritually for 
return to society. 

6. The community through its social agen- 
cies, public and private, and in cooperation 
with the parole service should accept the 
responsibility of improving home and neigh- 
borhood conditions in preparation for the 
prisoner’s release. 

These two principles are interrelated parts of the 
same process. They are actually expressions of the 
more generally stated Principle No. 4. But if we 
are to carry out Principles No. 5 and No. 6 we 
need to have minds within the prison and within 
the community which think in the same way, 
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which understand the same words, and are actuated 
by the same desires. 

More than this we need to have a degree of 
skili in the services of the prison and the com. 
munity which can give to the prison an intelligent 
interpretation of the needs of the community, and 
to the community an interpretation of the prob. 
lems of the offender as observed in the prison, 

It is possible—and has been done—that an indi. 
vidual in prison by the nature of his treatment, 
can be made less able to adjust socially than when 
he entered. In my opinion it is possible to improve 
certain skills and activities and so change his atti. 
tude toward life that he is not properly equipped 
to make a satisfactory adjustment upon his return 
to the community. The institutional rehabilitative 
efforts must reflect the opportunities and demands 
of the community to which the prisoner must return. 

If the institutions are to become merely labora- 
tories and not exemplifications of conditions of 
social living the period of imprisonment will be 
proportionately less useful. We must recognize htat 
the institution has certain limitations. These are 
a part of our problem and their very existence does 
not remove the necessity to find an answer. The 
prisoner needs work and education and activity 
that is directed toward usefulness in social living, 
and not merely for institutional convenience. The 
community needs to extend its interests and serv 
ices to include the community which is represented 
by the prison. 

These principles can be achieved only through 
the conscience of the community expressing its 
demands for intelligent management of the prison. 
Personnel of the highest skill in the several fields 
of knowledge and activity is required. The same 
is true for work in the community. I do not say 
that the amount of salary is the only thing neces- 
sary to enlist these persons, but I do say that 
salaries which are paid for this work should be 
commensurate with salaries paid for similar work in 
those agencies in which the community takes pride, 


7. The paroled offender should be care- 
fully supervised and promptly re-imprisoned 
or otherwise disciplined if he does not 
demonstrate capacity and willingness to 
fulfill the obligations of a law abiding citizen. 


To carry out this principle we should first bring 
to the attention of the public that parole is actually 
an extension of authority over the prisoner rather 
than a curtailment of authority, and that super- 
vision should be constructive. We recognize that 
many persons are not and never will be sufficient 
unto themselves. It is a fact that you and I—but 
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very little of the public—know that there are many 

ns who by themselves will always be socially 
incompetent, but with help by persons who know 
how to help, can become socially effective within 
their social sphere, 

Supervision should be carefully distinguished 
from surveillance. The person supervising should 
be one who, over a long period of time, has become 
acquainted with the offender’s situation in the 
community. It may be possible to do this work 
otherwise, but it is more costly in human effort 
and money to separate these services. There are 
many cases where an individual must assume 
responsibility for and be able to deal effectively 
with a complicated situation. For these many 
divergent cases a person needs to be trained to 
acquire the art of guidance and assistance, to be 
able to separate the spurious from the false, and 
with it all, to retain the poise that competency 
gives. It may be that our recommendation can be 
more concrete. We could propose that persons in 
this service should be trained and experienced in 
social work usually found in accredited agencies 
working with family problems. 


The re-imprisonment emphasized in Principle 
No. 7 should be interpreted as action of last resort. 
When it is necessary—re-imprison. Re-imprison- 
ment should provide more time in which to face 
the problem and to attempt further rehabilitative 
efforts. 


8. The supervision of the paroled offender 

should be exercised by qualified persons 
trained and experienced in the task of 
guiding social readjustment. 


If the preceding principles are carried out in 
practice the public no doubt will be ready to recog- 
nize the need for qualified persons. But what do 
we mean by qualified persons? Most anywhere we 
go we find that persons who are applicants for 
parole work believe themselves to be qualified. 
Persons of good heart and good appearance fre- 
quently are of the opinion that these desirable 
qualities are sufficient. They may be successful in 
dealing with a particular case. They should be 
equipped, however, to deal effectively with the 
great variety of situations which may confront 
them. We are dealing with human liberty as well 
as human happiness and we should avoid sup- 
Porting the efforts of the one who merely wishes 
for but is incapable of achieving results. The job 

be done in each community should be analyzed, 
and the personality and educational qualifications 


and experience necessary to accomplish the work 
should be determined. 


9. The state should provide adequate 
financial support for a parole system, 
including sufficient personnel selected and 
retained in office upon the basis of merit. 


The significance of this principle is realized 
after the public becomes aware of the values 
received through adequate parole administration 
and supervision. The financial needs can be deter- 
mined only by examination of the situation. It 
would appear that a substantial portion of the 
budget should be devoted to the personnel services. 


Since the cost of maintaining custody on parole 
is one-fifth or less than institutional care it seems 
reasonable that here is a starting point in arriving 
at a tentative parole budget. If it should take 
more money than this ratio indicates, or if the 
cost for parole supervision should exceed that of 
the institutional care the money would be well 
spent if spent in accordance with Principle No. 9. 


10. The public should recognize the neces- 
sity of giving the parole offender a fair 
opportunity to earn an honest living and 
maintain self-respect to the end that he may 
be truly rehabilitated and the public ade- 
quately protected. 


Among those various factors which mutilate 
effective correctional service—of which parole is a 
part—are the many forms of legislation and social 
custom that interfere or actually stop the returning 
prisoner from earning an honest livelihood. Such 
rehabilitation as has been developed during and 
following incarceration will be more or less in vain 
if the parolee is hounded and ostracized. 


When the. public through its laws or through 
support of certain social customs prohibits a man 
from working on a given job the public should be 
made to understand that this interferes with the 
effectiveness of the parole process. When bonding 
companies find it necessary to refuse bonds to 
paroled people the consequence is clear. It would 
appear obvious that in that case where social cus- 
toms forbid a paroled man from associating with 
persons of good repute and is ostracized from the 
Church and other associations, the public would 
accept the fact that the parolee would find comfort 
with persons who do not uphold these prejudices. 


I trust that this brief statement of suggested 
concrete proposals will serve in showing a way for 
a more effective control of crime, especially as this 


control is related to correctional services. 


A 
: 


Should Parole be Extended to Prisoners 
Serving Jail” Sentences? 


By HARRY M. FISHER 
Judge, Circuit Court of Cook County 


HAVE long entertained the belief that in our 

various efforts to improve our penal systems, 
we ignore the most serious and most numerous 
groups of offenders—that vast body of minor 
offenders from which the penitentiary inmates are 
eventually recruited. Because, by comparison with 
felonies, misdemeanors are regarded as minor 
crimes, it is generally assumed that the social prob- 
lem presented by the misdemeanants is relatively 
unimportant. Thousands of them are committed 
annually to local jails. The sentences range from a 
few days to as much as two years. 


The overwhelming majority of criminals com- 
mitted to the penitentiaries of the country received 
their earliest professional instruction in such jails. 
Here they experience their first segregation from 
society in general and here they form new com- 
panionships with those who belong to a world 
different from the one they temporarily left behind. 
Thousands have their outlook and career in life 
changed during their first imprisonment. Whereas 
many who serve penitentiary or reformatory sen- 
tences are beyond redemption, most of those who 
serve their first terms of imprisonment in jail 
might, with reasonable assistance, be reclaimed to 
law-abiding lives. 


Imprisonment Must Prepare for the 
Offender’s Return to Society 


The modern penologist justifies imprisonment as 
a necessary means of social protection, but insists 
that since most prisoners are eventually returned 
to their communities, the chief aim of imprison- 
ment must be the rehabilitation of the offender 
with a view toward preparing him for a life of 
freedom. After such preparation, release of the 
prisoner should be conditional, under proper super- 
vision, and with the right to return him to prison 
upon his failure to make proper readjustment, 

Accordingly, provision is made in every enlight- 
ened jurisdiction for such conditional release. Super- 
vision is provided for the juvenile released to its 
parents or on probation; for the child released from 
a correctional institution; for an adult convicted 
of felony or misdemeanor, if released on probation, 


* In the term “jail” is included houses of correction, workhouses and 
similar local penal institutions. 


and, finally, for the felon, when released from the 
penitentiary after serving a portion of his sentence, 
The supervision to which these offenders are sub. 
jected is re-enforced by the threat of reincarcera. 
tion upon the violation of any condition of therelease, 


The Misdemeanant is Deprived of the 
Beneficent Results of Parole 


Only the adult who is sentenced to serve ina 
local jail is deprived of this beneficent attention 
and method of treatment. If sentenced to imprison- 
ment or to work out a fine, the period of incarcera- 
tion is definite. At the expiration of the fixed term, 
the doors of the institution open to him, auto- 
matically, and he is, figuratively speaking, “kicked 
out” upon the street. No one bothers to find out 
whether he has a home or employment. No sponsor 
is necessary. He is not required to report to anyone 
and is not subject to any supervision. If he encoun- 
ters difficulties in readjustment there is no official 
to give a helping hand or to advise or encourage 
him. He is without the aid of the sustaining threat 
of being returned to prison when engaged in con- 
duct likely to involve him in new difficulties. He 
is free to go as he likes, but too often he finds all 
avenues closed, save the one that leads to the 
penitentiary. 

Half of Jail Inmates Should Never 
Have Received Commitments 


The fact has already been noted that to the 
majority in this particular class, commitment toa 
jail is the first experience in a penal institution. 
The terms of commitment are usually long enough 
to enable them to absorb all the evils incident to 
prison life. In the jails (not workhouses) those evils 
are usually enhanced by idleness, lack of segrega- 
tion and utter want of preparation for release. 


It is no exaggeration to say that at least half 
the inmates who annually parade through the jails 
and workhouses should have never been committed 
at all. Even if guilty, society would be infinitely 
better protected if they were released on probation 
or discharged. But these commitments are made, 
in most instances, by judges of inferior courts, by 
magistrates or justices of the peace, many of whom 
are unaware of the social significance of their acts. 
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They do not realize that these commitments 
almost invariably fix the future behavior of their 
victims. Few inmates in the penitentiaries have 
started their criminal careers by committing felo- 
nies, and fewer of them have reached the peniten- 
tiary without having first served one or more terms 
in a jail or house of correction on a misdemeanor 
charge or a felony charge where the felony was 
waived. 
Parole and Supervision for 
the Misdemeanant 


A penal system which has not the potentiality 
of reducing the volume of crime has no place in 
a civilized society. Imprisonment for a definite 
term, followed by an unconditional release, not 
only lacks that potentiality but is almost certain, 
in the end, to increase the normal volume. While 
the most satisfactory results from the law’s effort 
to prevent relapse into crime by those who have 
been convicted are obtained through probation, 
those who are denied the benefit of this treatment 
respond, nevertheless, quite satisfactorily to parole 
after serving part of their sentences. This is espe- 
cially true where proper supervision is afforded 
during the period of parole. But, unfortunately, 
parole and supervision are denied the misdemea- 
nant. Were it extended so as to include this large 
group, we would succeed not only in rehabilitating 
the maximum number, but also in materially 
reducing the number of prospective felons. 

As already indicated, the jails of the county are 
the recruiting stations for the candidates to the 
penitentiaries. It is strange that social service 
should be officially rendered to the most serious 
criminals and withheld from the minor offenders 
who, in all likelihood, would thereby be saved 
from becoming serious criminals. Courts, legisla- 
tures, lawyers and social workers, like the un- 
informed general public, are willing to spend time 
and effort upon criminals who committed sensa- 
tional crimes, even if the subject receiving their 
attention is beyond redemption, but withhold it 
from the mine-run of offenders, the vast majority 
of whom could be saved if taken hold of in apt time. 


How Can Parole be Applied 
to the Misdemeanant? 


The method of applying parole to misdemea- 
nants is not free from difficulties, but these are 
not insurmountable. Two workable methods sug- 
gest themselves. Where there is a centralized parole 
authority, release could be under the control of 
that authority upon the recommendation of investi- 
gators and the jail warden. Where no such authority 
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exists, a quasi-probation system could be made 
to operate satisfactorily. Immediately upon incar- 
ceration, the probation officer of the county could 
make an investigation of the social history of the 
prisoner. A mental and physical examination could 
be made within the institution and the time of 
release could be determined by the presiding judge, 
in the same manner as applications for probation a 
are passed upon. In the absence of a parole super- 
vising department equipped to handle such parolees, i. 
the task of supervising them should be entrusted ; 
to the probation officers. In fact, I would favor 
all such supervision by the probation officer. My 
reason for it is this: Prisoners sentenced to terms 
in jails or houses of correction are seldom committed 
for periods in excess of one year. 

The most effective way of handling such prisoners, 
especially those who are imprisoned for the first 
time, would be to sentence them for the maximum 
period allowed by law and to release them on pro- 
bation after serving under the sentence a week or 
ten days—before they become inured to prison 
life, before they develop comradeship with other 
offenders and while they are experiencing the most 
intense suffering from the enforced confinement. 
Upon such a release, they would be informed that 
the violation of any condition of the release would 
cause re-imprisonment for the balance of the term. 

Between the years of 1912 and 1921 I wasa 
judge of the Municipal Court of Chicago, and 
periodically sat in all the socialized branches of 
that court. Until the Supreme Court of my State 
held to the contrary, the Municipal Court judges 
acted on the belief that the law allowed thirty 
days after execution of the sentence within which 
the court could change the sentence. In cases 
where I feared"that an offender would not take 
probation seriously, if immediately granted, I 
usually committed him to the house of correction 
for the maximum term, and after he served a week 
or ten days would bring him back and place him 
on probation. I am convinced that there exists no 
more effective way of dealing with first offenders 
so as to prevent future misconduct on their part. 
But for the fact that there are too many and too 
great a variety of judges exercising jurisdiction 
over misdemeanor prosecutions, I would recom- 
mend that method in preference to parole. 


Jails Should be Used Only for Detention 
of Prisoners Awaiting Trial 


One more important element should be con- 
sidered in connection with parole if it is to be 
applied to misdemeanants. Greater efficiency would 
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CONFERENCH 


Politics Must and Will Be 
Divorced from Parole 


In my estimation the National Parole Conference 
was significant of a shining new and cooperative 
spirit in administration and procedures that fore- 
shadow the end of a majority of the evils that 
have bedeviled the various parole systems of the 
nation in the past. 

No one who attended the sessions and listened 
to the thoughtful discussions of the many speakers 
and officials could fail to be convinced of the 
unanimity of thought toward the honest and effi- 
cient administration of parole matters. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the outstanding features of 
the Conference, the splendid addresses of the Presi- 
dent, Attorney General Murphy, Director James 
V. Bennett of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 

The chief personal reaction I brought home from 
the Conference was: Politics must and will be 
divorced from parole. 

WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL 
U. S. District Attorney, 
Northern District of Illinois. 
Sentiment Exists for Sound 
and Efficient Parole 


It appears that this Conference should do a great 
deal in clearing up misconceptions about parole 
and undoubtedly will go a long way toward estab- 
lishing sound principles in co-ordinating the work 
throughout the several states. It is my belief that 
the Conference reached, in an educational way , 
many people in our country and gave them a much 
better view point on the whole parole situation 
than they heretofore have had. The large number 
of prominent delegates attending this meeting is 
conclusive proof that sentiment exists in our 
country for sound and efficient parole systems. 

R. M. YOUELL, Superintendent, 
State Penitentiary of Virginia. 
Parole has Ceased to be an Experiment 


The National Parole Conference did more than 
clarify the issue. It established parole as a protective 
process. President Roosevelt left no doubt in the 
minds of millions of listeners that parole as a meth- 
od was designed in the public interest and where 
adequately supported had proved itself so to be. 

The President, for placing his tremendous pres- 
tige behind it, Attorney General Murphy, for 
sponsoring it, Sam A. Lewisohn for his leadership 
and financial aid, and James V. Bennett and the 
Prison Bureau for a thorough and skilful piece of 
management are entitled to great praise. 


Parole has ceased to be an experiment; it cannot 
and must not be abolished; it must and will be 
improved as an integral part of our law enforcement 
machinery. The public is entitled to no less. 


SANFORD BATES, Executive Director, 
Boys’ Clubs of America. 


Conference Findings Constitute 
Charter of Principles 


The Conference seems to me one of the most 
hopeful signs of a more intelligent and effective 
dealing with our national problem of crime that 
has appeared in a long time. 


The interest of the highest officials of the nation 
gave to the Conference a backing and an authorita- 
tive status which were of high value and import. 
The proceedings seem to me to measure up in 
every respect to the standard thus set. 


Every address made—from the opening state- 
ment by Mr. Lewisohn and the key-note address 
by Attorney General Murphy to the final remarks 
of Mr. Sanford Bates and Mr. James V. Bennett, 
were authoritative, thoroughly sound and packed 
with valuable information and sound recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. 

The publicity given to the Conference by press 
and radio, both before the Conference and during 
its sessions, was excellent and nationwide. The 
organization of the Conference, both in general 
outline and in attention to details, was nothing 
less than a masterpiece. 

The Technical Committees’ reports were sound, 
progressive and in every way excellent presenta- 
tions, which taken together form an excellent 
compendium on the whole matter of parole. 

The report of the Committee on Principles is in 
reality a charter of principles for the sound develop- 
ment of this important field of criminal juris- 
prudence. 

The net result of the Conference ought to be, 
and I hope will be, to present to the nation as a 
whole a far sounder and more intelligent view than 
has heretofore obtained, and to enable this whole 
field of penology to be developed on a sound basis 
throughout the nation. 


H. C. COCHRAN, Judge, 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Conference Will Promote Better 
Understanding of Parole 


The National Parole Conference was most inter- 
esting and encouraging. The outstanding features 
of the meeting were the thorough advance prepara- 
tion, the excellent addresses and the earnest 
participation by all the delegates. None of the 
proceedings was merely perfunctory but all mani- 
fested serious thought and real exchange of ideas 
of well-informed men and women deeply interested 
inthe problems considered. The Conference reached 
its climax in the splendid address of the President. 

The wide publicity given the proceedings because 
of the outstanding prominence of the speakers will 
greatly promote the creation of an intelligent 
opinion favorable to parole, which is so important 
to the successful administration of the parole sys- 
tem. I believe great good will result from the 
Conference and I congratulate the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his able assistants upon the success of 
the Conference. 

It was a great privilege to participate in the 
Conference and to meet the capable and sincere 
workers who have the success of the system so 
much upon their hearts. 


E. MARVIN UNDERWOOD, Judge, 
U. S. District Court, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“Parole as a Part of a Community Program” 
Emphasized in Conference 


There are certain very definite accomplishments 

that can be expected of a national conference. 
‘Probably first and foremost is the very fact that 
when the President and the Attorney General 
focus attention on a vital public issue, there is 
assured a hearing for authoritative discussion of 
the problems involved which lift the considerations 
of such a conference vividly before the attention 
of the country. The National Parole Conference 
has certainly established parole in the minds of 
the people generally as a constructive and essential 
factor in correctional treatment. 

Sanford Bates, at the closing session of the Con- 
ference, summed up very well the importance of 
the public relations aspect of the Conference when 
he stated in his emphatic way that with the adop- 
tion of A Declaration of the Principles of Parole 
suggested by Judge Stephens’ Committee, it had 
the effect of taking parole, as a correctional agency, 
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out of the area of debate as to whether there should 


-be any agency such as parole, and focused the 


debate primarily on the essential characteristics 
of a competent and successful parole system. As 
he put it, parole must now be accepted, just as 
correctional institutions are accepted or as proba- 
tion is accepted, as a part of the whole armamen- 
tarium of correctional treatment. 

The Conference presented an unequivocal defini- 
tion of what parole is and what it is not. It empha- 
sized the fact that in many jurisdictions no system 
worthy of the name of a parole system exists, and 
it threw the light of public examination upon the 
essential elements in an adequate parole system. 

Furthermore, the Conference brought out as an 
inescapable fact that parole must be viewed as 
part of an integrated plan essential to any real 
protection of society, and, therefore, that parole is 
as much a part of an essential correctional proce- 
dure as is apprehension, trial, probation, insti- 
tutional treatment, rehabilitation and return to 
society. 

Further, the Conference stressed at every point 
the importance of competent, able, non-partisan 
direction and management. It emphasized that the 
full possibilities of parole will not be realized until 
it is considered as part of a community program. 

WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner, 
Dept. of Institutions and Agencies, 
State of New Jersey. 


Conference will Stimulate Public 
Awareness of Parole 


I am sure it will mean much in increasing public 
awareness of the problems of parole and in helping 
to raise the standards of parole service. 

KATHERINE F’. LENROOT, Chief, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


Conference Only a Starter—Next 
One Should Include Probation 


It is significant that a large body of delegates, 
representing almost every state and all branches 
of correctional social work, came all the way to 
Washington to urge the sound principles of parole 
and the need for their extension. Too high praise 
can hardly. be given to the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for initiating this conference and 
for carrying it through so efficiently. No doubt 
the agreement on general principles and the state- 
ments that went out to the country will help us 
all, but to me the Conference was only a starter. 

Some of us were disappointed that there was no 
time to discuss, even in the Committees, some of 
the most difficult and controversial problems. One 
of these problems is the growing and varying rela- 
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tionship of parole and probation administrations. 
Many agreed with me that the next Conference 
should be a parole and probation conference and 
that our next step should be to coordinate and 
implement our public and private organizations 
to give more help to the many states now groping 
toward a solution of their entire correctional 
problem. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE, Director, 

National Probation Association. 


Progress of Parole Much in Evidence 


The Declaration of Principles of the National 
Parole Conference best reflects the spirit of that 
meeting. Those of us who regularly attend con- 
ferences of this sort are apt to get tired of the same 
stale ideas. However, when one compares the 
Declaration of Principles issued by the delegates 
to the Washington meeting, with parole ideas ten 
or even five years ago, one cannot but be impressed 
by the progress that the idea of parole has made. 

It is no longer a question of whether parole is 
desirable as it was only a few years ago. The 
National Parole Conference has once and for all 
made it clear that parole is an integral part of 
the Federal and state administration of criminal 
justice in the United States. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR, 
Department of Sociology 
The University of Buffalo. 
Conference Needed More Emphasis on 
Rehabilitation Function of Parole 


The Conference was an extremely significant 
affair. In the first place, the attendance was large 
and was made up of persons actively engaged and 
interested in various aspects of the penal problem. 
The addresses were realistic and practical. 

There was throughout the proceedings an entire 
absence of what might be referred to as the “sob 
sister attitude,” the emphasis instead being laid 
upon the social need of parole. If any criticisms 
were to be made at all it would be that not enough 
consideration was expressed for the rehabilitative 
function of parole. 

It was most encouraging to any one interested 
in the orderly administration of justice to hear 
the stress laid so repeatedly in the addresses upon 
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the necessity for preventing the intrusion of politics 
into parole administration. There was no attempt, 
however, to evade the fact in the past politics has 
too often been the guiding principle in parole with 
resultant discrediting of the entire mechanism. 
The statement of principles which emanated 
from the Conference as a result of the work of the 
Committee deserves, and probably will receive, 
wide notice. These sound statements, taken with 
the tremendous prestige lent by the splendid 
addresses of the President and the Attorney 
General, must inevitably have a beneficial effect 
in securing further public respect for parole, and 
in bringing about the more enlightened administra- 
tion of this valuable method of release and 
rehabilitation. 
WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M. D. 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths, 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
All Branches of Law Enforcement Contribute 
to Success of Conference 


The Conference succeeded in establishing in the 
public mind the validity and importance of the 
parole principle. Criticism now will not be directed 
indiscriminately at both the parole concept and 
its administration but at maladministration where 
it exists. This is a great step forward. 

Also of outstanding significance was the hope 
that from the Conference will come some mini- 
mum standards of parole work that are not beyond 
the reach of any state interested in the wise admin- 
istration of parole. It was impressive to find at 
the Conference police officials, prosecutors and 
parole officials meeting together on an amicable 
basis and discussing their problems. The whole 
Conference was animated by an extraordinary 
seriousness and desire on the part of delegates to 
work hard, sparing little time for social activities. 
Few conferences have been so successfully organized 
with such an interesting list of speakers and an 
almost 100 per cent record of listed speakers appear- 
ing. This fact, and the President’s participation, 
both attested to the importance attached to the 
Conference, and the recognition of the need it filled. 

FREDERICK A. MORAN, Commissioner, 
Division of Parole, State of New York, 


All wrongdoings, like all acceptable behavior, are attempts to satisfy human 
wants. They constitute disapproved means of assuaging desires that are not grati- 
fied in approved ways. Some individuals pursue unacceptable means for ful- 
filling their wants because they have been trained, or are being handled, improperly. 
In 80 far as wrongdoing is caused thus, its prevention and correction necessitates 
the use of better techniques in dealing with persons—WENDELL WHITE, Ph. D. 


Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures 


REVIEW OF VOLUME IV ON PAROLE* 


By EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND, Ph. D. 
Head, Department of Sociology, Indiana University 


HIS VOLUME of the Attorney General’s Sur- 
vey of Release Procedures is the best book on 
parole ever to appear in the United States. Although 
many studies have been made of particular aspects 
of parole and the number of articles on the subject 
is very large, there has been available no good gen- 
eral volume on parole. This volume, therefore, is an 
important contribution to the literature on parole 
and penology. It is clear and impartial, and as 
complete as it could be made. Accurate comparisons 
of the parole systems in the several states were 
dificult because of the variations in statutes and 
administrative procedures in the states and because 
of the inadequate methods of recording and report- 
ing parole cases and statistics. 

The volume contains an historical description 
of parole and an analysis of the function of parole. 
Then it presents a state-by-state comparison of 
administrative organizations, methods of prepara- 
tion for parole, methods of determining eligibility 
for parole, extent of the use of parole, administra- 
tive procedures in granting parole, the supervision 
of parolees, the treatment of parole violators, and 
the final discharge from parole. It contains a chap- 
ter on the factors which are associated with success 
or failure on parole and an appendix in which there 
is a detailed analysis of Federal statistics on the 
same point. Finally, it has a chapter on good 
time laws. 

Criticisms of Parole are Criticisms 
of Parole Administration 

Almost everyone agrees that parole is good in 
principle. The criticisms of parole have been criti- 
cisms of its administration. This volume provides 
evidence that parole, as administered, is superior 
to its only alternative, as administered. With rela- 
tively negligible exceptions, the time of release of 
prisoners is determined either by the parole board 
or the court. If the court determines the time of 
release, it does so by imposing a definite sentence 
and ordering unconditional and absolute release 
at the end of that sentence. These two systems 
exist side by side in many states and comparisons 
Morse, Editor-in-Chief; ‘Paul E. ‘Raymond, Editor; and Wiliam 
Hurwitz, Statistieal Editor. The volume is published by the U. 8. 


: t of Justice (1989) Pp. 664. Copies are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents 45 cents each. 


can be made with some accuracy. When such com- 
parisons are made they show that the public is 
better protected by a parole system of release than 
by the alternative method of release without parole. 
Offenders are held in prison longer by the parole 
board than by the court and in addition are kept 
under supervision, if on parole, for periods ranging 
from one to three years. 

The number of crimes known to the police is 
less in states that make much use of parole than 
in states which make little use of it, although the 
editors of this volume modestly acknowledge that 
the statistical significance of the difference is ques- 
tionable. Finally, a very small proportion of the 
persons arrested for felonies are on parole at the 
time of arrest. Although some of. the public critics 
of parole intimate that almost all felonies are com- 
mitted by parolees, there is some evidence that 
less than 1 per cent of the felony arrests are on 
parole at the time of arrest. Such evidence indi- 
cates that parole as administered today is superior 
to the only alternative method as administered. 


Inadequacies in Parole Administration 
and Supervision Much in Evidence 


This conclusion does not justify a feeling that 
parole is perfect or even moderately efficient. The 
state-by-state comparisons provided in this volume 
show great inadequacies in the statutes governing 
parole, in the organization of parole boards, inthe 
personnel of parole boards, in pre-parole prepara- 
tion, in the selection of parolees, and the super- 
vision of parolees. While the editors do not place a 
definite appraisal on any state, it will not be diffi- 
cult for persons who make the comparison to reach 
judgment as to the comparative adequacy of the 
parole systems of the several states. The citizens 
of each state should find in this volume a body of 
factual materials which should assist them in 
determining what is wrong and how it may be 
improved. 

Analysis of “Prediction Studies” 

One of the interesting and important parts of 
the volume is the analysis of what have been 
called “prediction studies.” The report makes an 
analysis of the characteristics of those who are 
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paroled, and in some cases a comparison of success 
and failure in relation to those characteristics. 
This is done for several states and for the Federal 
prisons. The general conclusion reached in this 
analysis is that parole boards, in a common-sense 
manner, take these characteristics into account and 
make selections of parolees on the basis of these 
characteristics; they question the superiority of a 
formal prediction system over this common-sense 
method. The editors may be right or they may be 
wrong in this judgment, but at any rate they have 
provided a body of facts regarding the characteris- 
ties associated with failure on parole which is a 
significant contribution to those interested in pro- 
moting prediction work. One of the points of 
emphasis is that the conditions during parole are 
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intimately related to success on parole; for instance, 


_ prisoners paroled to live with their wives succeed on 


parole much more frequently than prisoners paroled 
to live in rooming houses. The conditions which 
-are related to success are not determined entirely 
‘in advance of imprisonment or during the period 
of imprisonment, but certainly include those pre- 
vailing during the parole period. 

These volumes have appeared after many delays 
and much discouragement. The feeling was expressed 
again and again that they would contain nothing 
of importance. It is clear so far as the volume on 
Parole is concerned that it is an important volume 
and should be useful in practical control and 
in theory. 


II 


REVIEW OF VOLUME III ON PARDON* 


By PAUL H. SANDERS 
Duke University Law School 


F 1987 may be taken as typical, more than 
60,000 prisoners are released each year from 
state and Federal penal institutions in this country. 
Yet of this number, in 1987, only two-tenths of 
1 per cent received full pardons. One state (Idaho) 
accounted for one-third of the total number of 
such pardons. Thirty-nine jurisdictions (including 
the District of Columbia and the Federal govern- 
ment) granted two or less full pardons during that 
year. Even if the number of conditional pardons 
is added in, the combined total in 1937 still amounts 
to only 2.5 per cent of those released. There were 
1411 conditional pardons in the United States 
during the same year, but three states (Florida, 
Virginia, Texas) accounted for more than 1000 of 
these, and in thirty-three states, the District of 
Columbia and Federal institutions there were no 
releases of this type. 

These figures are given (Appendix A) to show 
the relative importance of pardon as a release pro- 
cedure. One might draw the conclusion from them 
that the subject of pardon is relatively so insignifi- 
cant as not to merit much consideration—certainly 
not a full volume—in a study of present day release 
procedures. The fallacy of such an assumption 
would be completely demonstrated by an examina- 
tion of the present volume. 


* Members of the editorial staff of the volume on Pardon are Wayne 
L. Morse, Editor-in-Chief; Henry Weihofen, Editor; and Hans von 
Hentig, Associate Editor. The volume is published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice (1939) Pp. 323. Co: the Superin- 
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True Function of Pardoning 
Power is Clarified 

Pardon is both forerunner and source among 
release procedures. A full understanding of other 
procedures cannot come without an investigation 
of the historical development and present signifi- 
cance of pardon. Clarification of the true function 
of the pardoning power, therefore, is not only 
intrinsically worthwhile but it is most important 
in appreciating the functions of probation and parole. 

This volume supplies in a most adequate way 
the need for information in this field. It has the 
distinction of being the first full-length treatise on 
this subject in America. The only previous work 
comparable to it is Jensen’s The Pardoning Power 
of the American States (1922), but the present vol- 
ume is richer in detail, particularly in historical 
and continental materials. The so-called “practical” 
man may feel, perhaps, that too much attention 
is given in this volume to the historical. In pardon, 
however, as in everything else, we cannot escape 
our folk-ways. For example, it is well-known that 
even in recent years pardons have been urged for 
condemned persons because of some slip in the 
details of the execution. A grasp of the historical 
background which this volume affords will lead to 
more intelligent handling of the situations that 
arise today. 

The principal emphasis of the volume, however, 
is not with the past but is directed to the way 10 


which the institution of pardon is functioning in 
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the United States today—the laws that govern it, 
the personnel that administer it, and what the 
courts have had to say concerning its legal 
implications. 

Why Have Pardon at All? 

Chapter Two is concerned with a preliminary 
question: Why pardon at all? Studies of criminal 
law administration reveal that the machinery acts 
as a sieve and accused persons are eliminated at 
numerous stages prior to trial; and even after trial 
and conviction there are opportunities for review 
by higher courts and perhaps for a new trial. If 
a person has passed through all this without being 
able to dislodge the conviction it might be assumed 
that he was not entitled to another chance, namely, 
a pardon by the executive. This feeling undoubtedly 
influenced the philosophers of democracy in the 
18th century. Pardon in their eyes was unnecessary 
under good laws properly administered in the inter- 
ests of the people. In France, for instance, after 
the Revolution, it was thought that the newly 
inaugurated jury represented the voice of the peo- 
ple and could not make mistakes. In their minds 
the institution of pardon had become so associated 
with abuses on the part of the monarchy that it 
was to be cast out altogether. 

The rational argument against pardon is exam- 
ined further (p. 56). Why should society set up 
an elaborate machinery for apprehending and 
punishing those who break laws and set up along 
with it an institution to undo the work of the 
first? This, say the opponents of pardon, deprives 
the criminal law of its deterrent effect, and weakens 
confidence in the impartial administration of jus- 
tice without respect to persons. Kant’s opposition 
(p. 57) is based on his theory of punishment in 
the criminal law. Justice requires punishment— 
any interference with this natural and righteous 
order of things must be bad. 

In response to these critics it is pointed out that 
one function of pardon is to take care of those 
convicted even though innocent. Although ration- 
ally it may seem that an innocent person would 
not go through our criminal law “‘mill’’ and become 
convicted, nevertheless we know that the innocent 
are convicted; that juries do make mistakes; and 
that judges and other officials make mistakes. Of 
course it may be argued that the case of pardon for 
innocence is an exception and should not really 
be treated as a pardon at all. Pardon is said to 
imply forgiveness or remission of guilt—hence if 

no guilt the whole procedure is an anomaly. The 
Volume observes that it is highly irrational to 
cast pardons for innocence into the general hopper 
of pardons because there are many reasons why 
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the general legal attributes of pardon should not 
be applied to such cases. But be this as it may, the 
legitimate function of pardon is not restricted to 
righting the wrongs of our judicial system. 

Defects exist not only in the administration of 
our laws as mentioned, but there are defects in 
the laws themselves. There are times when the 
application of the letter of the law leads to absurd 
and unintended results. The existence of the par- 
doning power provides a measure of remedying 
these absurdities. It is not desirable to change our 
criminal law too rapidly. The existence of pardon 
power makes it possible to proceed with due cau- 
tion in the changing of our law and at the same time 
prevent miscarriages of justice under the law as 
presently existing. 

Pardon may thus lead to the development of 
the law itself. If it becomes a matter of course to 
pardon one who kills another se defendendo, the 
next step in legal development is to recognize this 
as a proper defense to the original charge. There 
may be pardons for the purpose of reformation also. 
Every sentence imposed is said to be but a rough 
estimate of what is necessary for the particular 
prisoner, taking into consideration a number of 
factors including his personality, environment, sur- 
rounding circumstances of the crime, etc. After 
a period of years, the original sentence seems 
unnecessary and accomplishing no useful social 
purpose. The prisoner ceases to be dangerous, and 
a pardon not only takes him off the hands of the 
state, but gives him an opportunity to lead a 
more normal life. Reasons of State as a basis for 
granting pardons is a sort of catch-all, including 
general reasons which do not fit into the above 
categories. Among such reasons of state which 
retain importance today is the pardon of the person 
who has turned state’s evidence. 


With Whom is the Pardon Power 
Found to be Vested? 


Chapter three contains an extensive analysis of 
the pardon power, looking to see in whom it is 
vested. The most usual statement, of course, is 
that the pardon power is inherent in the executive. 
This proceeds from the notion that in England it 
was vested in the Crown, being an attribute of 
the monarchy. This volume proceeds, however, to 
show the fallacy in this general statement. The 
true result is said to be (p. 87) that the pardon 
power is neither inherent nor necessarily an execu- 
tive power, but is a power of government inherent 
in the people, who may by constitutional provision 
place its exercise in any official, board, or departe 
ment they choose. 
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In spite of this “true rule” the summary analysis 
of the repository of the pardoning power (p. 96) 
shows that the governor in each state does func- 
tion to some degree in the exercise of this power. 
In some states he is unaided, in others he acts 
with the advice and consent of an executive council 
or a special pardon board. In others he is assisted 
by an advisory officer, and in three states he is 
blessed with the advice of both an officer and a 
pardon board. The relations of the governors and 
the pardon boards present several variations. In 
some instances the governor retains the power to 
act independently of the board’s recommendations 
and even to act without referring the matter to 
the board at all. In five states the governor can 
only exercise his discretion after a favorable report 
by the board. In other states the governor is only 
a member of the pardon board with one vote, 
although perhaps his vote may be necessary before 
there can be favorable action on an application. 

In considering the power of legislatures to grant 
pardons the problem is stated in terms of the 
exclusive nature of the power granted to the 
governor and assisting officials referred to in the 
above paragraph. This volume notes that there is 
surprising disagreement on what would seem to 
be a fundamental matter—with four possible views 
claiming support. These views are: (1) The state 
constitutional provision conferring the pardoning 
power on the governor (or a board) is exclusive 
and permits of no invasion by the other branches 
of government; (2) the power so conferred is 
concurrent and does not impair the power of the 
legislature; (8) the power is partially concurrent, 
the executive alone being able to grant individual 
pardons but the legislature retaining the power to 
grant general laws of pardon and amnesty, and; 
(4) the legislature retains a supplementary power 
to grant pardons in such cases as are not covered 
in the grant to the executive. 

The exclusive power theory has the most sub- 
stantial support in the dicta of courts but it is 
stated (p. 103) that only one case exists in which 
a legislative pardon for a specific individual has 
been held unconstitutional and that at least six 
cases exist in which such acts were either held or 
tacitly assumed to be valid. The vice of the exclu- 
sive power theory is that it has been made the 
basis for striking at socially desirable legislation 
such as probation and parole laws which were not 
legislative pardons in any sense of the word. 

Restrictions and Limitations 
of Pardon Power 
- The pardoning power by its nature remains 
largely unfettered and unlimited. This has been a 
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source of usefulness; it has likewise made possible 
grave abuses. This has led in turn to attempts at 
restriction and limitation of the power. These are 
examined in Chapter Four of our treatise. In so 
far as these limitations are in the constitutional 
provisions granting the pardoning power they are 
effective of course. The most usual restriction of 
this sort denies the power to pardon in case of 
treason or impeachment. Legislative restrictions 
going beyond these, although numerous, are 
believed by the writers to be unconstitutional and 
unwise as well. Certain other limitations have been 
held by the courts to inhere in the pardoning power 
although not expressed, e.g., that a pardon cannot 
prejudice private rights. Another important restric- 
tion on the governor is the fact that he may be 
impeached for abusing his pardoning power. The 
impeachment of Governor Walton of Oklahoma 
is examined in detail (pp. 150-158) to demonstrate 
what constitutes an abuse of the pardoning power 
leading to censure. 


Analysis of Pardoning Procedures 


Chapters Five and Six are concerned with the 
pardoning procedure and with pleading and proof 
of pardon. In Chapter Five an extensive analysis 
is made of the laws and practices in the several 
states regarding applications, investigations and 
provisions for hearing before the governor or 
pardoning board. In this same chapter considera- 
tion is given to the quaint notion that a pardon 
is a deed which to be valid must be both delivered 
and accepted. This ancient dictum seems to have 
been overruled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1926, but it is doubtful if the verbiage 
will soon be rooted out of American jurisprudence. 


Distinctions Between Full Pardon 
and Other Forms of Release 


Chapter Seven is most important in pointing 
out the distinctions between full pardon and other 
forms of release (and clemency) related to it. This 
survey includes discussion of conditional pardons, 
commutation, reprieves, remissions of fines and 
forfeitures, and furloughs. These are usually con- 
sidered to be included in the pardoning power of 
the executive, although some, commutation and 
reprieves for example, can not be considered 
release procedures. The conditional pardon is self- 
explanatory and seems in most instances to be 
practically the same thing as parole—except that 
there is no supervision involved. In fact, it 1s 
stated (p. 208) that for all practical purposes the 
conditional pardon is virtually an absolute release. 
Florida is cited as a state where no parole law 
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exists and there are numerous conditional pardons 
with no supervision whatever to see that the con- 
ditions are complied with. It is pointed out that 
the usefulness of the conditional pardon is demon- 
strated only in those instances where the restric- 
tions on the parole authorities prevent the release 
of a person who should be released. If the parole 
laws were sufficiently flexible it is felt that the need 
for the conditional pardon would cease to exist. 
The furlough system is given as another example 
of a bad form of release procedure and one 
that would be unnecessary under a good parole 


system (p. 232). 
Pardon for Political 


In chapter Eight a complete study of amnesty 
is presented. It is most thorough and, so far as 
is known, it stands alone as the only serious study 
ever made of the subject in this country. With 
all due respect to the scholarship exhibited one can- 
not help feeling that the subject is far away from 
our immediate needs and one may dismiss it rather 
lightly for that reason. One may be sure that the 
authors share this desire that amnesty may remain 
perpetually unimportant—but, if the need should 
ever arise, here is wisdom aplenty. 


Legal Implications of Pardon | 


Chapter Nine is concerned with more of the 
legal implications of pardon. Is the person receiving 
a pardon a “new man’? Has his offense been 
“blotted out” for any and all occasions? Con- 
siderable confusion exists in this field and the 
authors rightfully complain that this is due in 
part to the fact that the courts have lumped par- 
dons for innocence with pardons for other reasons 
and have made no legal distinctions based on the 
“why” of the pardon. Certain poinis are clear; the 
pardoned man usually is restored to his civil rights; 
his right to vote; to hold office (but not to be 
restored to office); to serve as a juror. But the fact 
of conviction may be brought out if the pardoned 
person testifies in court, and the pardoned offense 
may be made the basis of divorce proceedings. A 
pardon does not reinstate an attorney disbarred for 
the pardoned offense. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Authors 


In Chapter Ten the authors set forth their con- 
clusions and recommendations. They recognize 
that proper judicial review and effective probation 
and parole systems should do much of the work 
now done by pardon agencies and that they could 
do a much better job. Nonetheless, they assert, 
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there remains a valid field for the pardoning power 
to occupy. To properly restrict this field two princi- 
ples should be applied according to the authors: 


1. Criminal procedure should be liberal- 
ized so as to permit reversal of a conviction 
where new evidence is found indicating 
that the defendant was innocent. 

2. All releases on condition of good 
behavior and under supervision should be 
under the parole law, and not by conditional 
pardon. 


To supplement this second principle it is recom- 
mended that parole boards should be given full 
discretion to parole any prisoner deemed worthy. 

These conditions being complied with, it is 
stated that there is still sufficient room for the 
exercise of executive ciemency. Certain situations 
are enumerated in which it is felt that pardon 
will continue to be proper. These are: Political 
upheavals and emergencies; calm second judgment 
after a period of war hysteria; changed public 
opinion after a period of severe penalties against 
conduct later looked upon as less criminal; techni- 
cal violations leading to harsh results; where immu- 
nity is promised for turning state’s evidence; cases 
of later proved i innocence; and finally, vepuauaaae 
for reprieve of commutation. 


Organization of Pardon Administration 


Concerning the organization of pardon adminis- 
trations the authors are most emphatic in stating 
that it should not be combined with parole because 
the type of investigation made under the two pro- 
cedures is quite distinct and involves considera- 
tions of different sorts. It is recommended that a 
board made up of officials—other than penal 
authorities—be retained to assist the governor but 
that the governor should after obtaining the 
board’s views take any action he wishes. It is 
recommended that pardon procedure should be 
simple, thorough, open to the public, free of charge, 
and finally that it should be adversary in nature 
with the state (represented by the attorney general) 
opposing the application in cases where it seems 
necessary. 

In their conclusion the authors state that this 
analysis of pardon and its administration in the 
United States is presented in the hope that its 
findings will make clear the true functions of par- 
don. It is understatement to say that they have 
succeeded in their objective. Here is a work which 
will rank as standard for years to come and no 
important contribution will be made in the future 
which does not take its findings into account. 


The Prison, The Social Agency 
and the Probation Officer’ 


By EDWIN J. COVENTRY 
United States Probation Officer, Seattle, Washington 


T IS particularly significant that the annual 

meeting of the Washington State Conference of 
Social Work should concern itself with the study 
of the relationship of prisons and their inmates to 
the welfare of the community and the general 
public; significant in that the current misconcep- 
tions regarding prison administration and parole 
have been so pronounced as to have motivated 
our President in calling a national conference on 
parole to consider objectives and methods of 
standardizing parole procedures. Mr. Roosevelt 
strongly stated the need for such a meeting in 
expressing his opinion that “the effective adminis- 
tration of parole in all jurisdictions would promote 
our national well-being.” 


In a very brief discussion your attention will 
be called to certain developments and activities 
in the field of parole which directly relate to the 
roles of the prison, the social agency, the com- 
munity, and the probation officer in the treatment, 
care and rehabilitation of the offender. 


Value of the Pre-Sentence Investigation 


The keystone of effective individualized treat- 
ment of the offender begins with the preparation 
by the probation officer of a careful, complete, 
factual and unbiased pre-sentence investigation. 
Such a study aims to set forth those cultural, 
social, economic, and environmental factors condi- 
tioning the defendant’s behavior. These facts are 
the frame work upon which a study of the indivi- 
dual’s adjustments are interpreted in light of cer- 
tain active forces which may be present at the 
same time. To re-state, the pre-sentence investiga- 
tion supplies several all-important needs: 


1. For the Court it enables the Judge to more 
fairly and justly dispose of the case before him 
by supplying extensive knowledge concerning the 
offense and the defendant. 


2. For the Department of Justice it gives data 
essential to the selection of a proper institution 
for care. 


8. For the prison, it brings enlightenment to the 
preparation of institutional programs for self- 
improvement, discipline and custodial care. 

*This paper was read before the section on “The Prison and Com- 


munity” at the Washington State Conference of Social Work, at 
Spokane, April 19, 1989. 


4. For the United States probation and parole 
officer it affords information indispensable to the 
formulation of effective release plans and the super- 
vision of the subject while on parole. It further 
enables the probation officer to ascertain the 
material and psychological needs of the inmate’s 
family with consequent referral to proper social 
agencies for intensive case work treatment when 
such is advisable. 


5. For the community it affords protection in 
enabling the probation officer and others to under- 
stand the potential behavior tendencies of the sub- 
ject. It makes possible the application of principles 
of modern psychology and criminology to the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation and readjustment of the 
parolee. It helps prevent continued delinquency 
by organizing social controls through the effective 
application of social case work techniques. 


Pre-sentence investigations are now prepared for 
the Department of Justice in the instances of all 
juveniles and adult female Federal offenders; in 
addition, studies are completed on any defendant 
at the request of the Court, for other probation 
officers, or the Department of Justice. The time is 
not far distant when the pre-sentence investiga- 
tion will be made in the interests of every defendant 
found guilty in the Federal court. 

Role of Social Agencies 

In speaking of the relationship of the probation 
officer to the social agency, permit me to remind 
you of the latitude of the term “social agency.” 
In this concept, reference is made to medical, 
recreational, religious and educational agencies as 
well as those of purely material welfare. 

As disclosed by our routine social service exchange 
clearances, we often learn that several agencies 
are interested in our client. For the preparation of 
a pre-sentence report, summaries of the experiences 
of the agencies with our client are obtained. In 
the case of juvenile offenders, psychotics, and 
addicts, case conferences are frequently held to 
evaluate more thoroughly the status of the defend- 
ant, and the type of treatment which is indicated. 

The social agencies further aid the work of the 
probation officer and prison in the following manner: 

1. By assisting in the preparation of plans for 
the inmate’s release involving matters of work, 
adviser, residence, etc. 
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2, By providing material and special case work 
service to the family of the inmate, thereby keeping 
intact the home of the prisoner and preparing his 
wife and family for his return. 

3. By cooperating common efforts, planning 
home visits, supervisory contacts, personal inter- 
views, etc., to more effectively guarantee success 
on parole. 

4, By bringing to the parolee and his family 
that sympathetic understanding of the client’s 
problems to the end of securing a wholesome 
development requisite to his personal and social 
adjustment. Acting as interpreter to the commu- 
nity and to the family of the client, the under- 
standing social worker is able to remove the curse 
of “invisible-stripes’—those psychological factors 
which may seriously handicap the ultimate success 
of the subject’s reformation. 

5. By supplying the institution, and thereby the 
probation officer, with complete reports regarding 
the inmate and his family. 


The Federal government is anxious to assume 
its share of the responsibilities related to the treat- 
ment and parole of law violators. It is interested 
first in the protection of the community. Secondly, 
it is concerned with the rehabilitation of the 
offender. Only by a saving of the individual, in 
his transformation from a delinquent or law violator 
and social misfit, into an acceptable citizen of 
character and worth, can the increasing volume 
of crime be reduced. 


In Conclusion 


The prison must have all pertinent information 
concerning its inmate, his family, background and 
community ties, if its program for rehabilitation 
is to be organized in an intelligent, understanding 
manner. 
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The Social Agency cooperates with both prison 
and parole organizations in caring for the inmate’s 
family during his absence, in assisting in plans for 
the subject’s return which often requires interpre- 
tation and preparation to both family and com- 
munity, in supplying material needs and services 
to parolee and dependents after his release, and in 
participating in the plans for effective parole 
supervision. 


The probation office represents the official tie 
between the institution, the agency, and the 
inmate or parolee. The probation officer often, in 
addition to preparation of pre-sentence or post- 
sentence investigations, approves correspondents 
and visitors to the inmates. He performs important 
departmental services. Conferences with friends, 
relatives and prospective employers and other inter- 
ested persons are necessary in preparing release 
plans and in keeping progress reports up to date 
in order to inform the agency, the home or the prison 
of any changes in the inmate’s situation which 
should be made known. The probation officer 
works with police and other law enforcement agen- 
cies to determine the advisability of continuation 
or removal of detainers placed against the inmate 
which may jeopardize his security on release or 
seriously limit his opportunities for education and 
training while in the institution. 

System and constructive case work techniques 
must be substituted for patch-work and antiquated 
methods of treatment and reformation. The need 
for an unprejudiced and thoughtful attack on 
crime and its unsavory consequences must be recog- 
nized. Surely, the situation of the parolee and his 
family in its relation to the question of crime and 
the community well-being presents a challenge to 
every person connected with social work—a chal- 
lenge that cannot be met intelligently with inaction. 


Probation Officer a Social Worker 


The probation officer is an officer of the law and of the court. It is not enough, 
however, for probation officers to understand and obey the letter of the law. The 
successful probation officer is more than an officer of the law; he is a social worker 
and establishes a relationship through the mind, the will, and the heart of his 
charge, which may be more binding than the law. Probation is fast coming a 
profession with a growing fund of technical knowledge, which must be drawn 
upon by probation workers, if they expect to succeed. 

—NEW YORK STATE PROBATION COMMISSION 
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Some Personality Assets of 
a Probation Officer 


By CONRAD 8S. SOMMER, M. D. 
Director, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


‘HE PROBATION OFFICER must work in 
i. relation to three groups: (1) The client, his 
family and associates; (2) the court and affiliated 
correctional institutions; and (3) the general public. 
Because. of this diversity of “clientele” the selec- 
tion of properly qualified individuals as concerns 
personality, is especially important and sometimes 
difficult. 
Qualifications of health, general intelligence, 
formal education, freedom from serious personality 
defects such as chronic alcoholism, gross irritability, 
temper display, outright dishonesty and laziness, 
and the like, will not be discussed here since the 
need for such qualifications is quite obvious. 
Furthermore the kind and amount of formal train- 
ing and experience required for probation service 
is not to be emphasized. Attention, however, will 
be directed to the more subtle, but important, 
assets of personality. 


A Balance of Objectivity and 
Sympathetic Understanding 


A balancing of objectivity with warm human 
feeling for other persons is a trait among those 
probation officers who appear to be best qualified 
for their work from the personality standpoint. 
Such workers like their clients, sympathize with 
them and are eager for them to readjust—but, 
being objective, do not side with the client against 
the court or the public. On the other hand, such 
a worker will not be swept away by periodic public 
clamor for severe handling of offenders. 

Objectivity will also enable the officer to observe 
his efforts to supervise and readjust his client as 


only one of a large number of influences. which - 


determine the final adjustment of the probationer 


or parolee. Hence he will not feel that he ‘must: 


succeed with all of his cases. The officer who feels 
too strongly “it’s all up to me” cannot see his 
clients and their situations clearly and too often 
will not see obvious defects in the client’s adjust- 
ment simply because his own personality cannot 
stand the thought of failures in the readjustment. 

The officer lacking in security and objectivity may 
be found blaming his client because’ the client is 


“disloyal to me” or “betrays my confidence” 


since, to such an officer, it becomes unbearable to 
feel that “I have not succeeded.” The objective 
officer gives due credit to other factors affecting 


the readjustment of his clients and does not exult 
too much about success nor does he despair when 
clients do not adjust favorably on probation. This 
does not mean that the objective worker need be 
cold and uninterested in the adjustment and feel- 
ings of his client. Rather, it means that he can 
balance his feelings for his client with a steadying, 
careful objectivity. 
Overindulgence on the 
Part of the Officer 

This need to “succeed” with one’s clients may 
lead the officer to an oppressive type of supervision 
which keeps the client “‘safe’’ but really does not 
give him a chance to enlarge his circle of activities 
so that he finally can become able to direct his 
own life successfully in all its aspects—his job, 
family, friends, etc. Such an officer could be com- 
pared to the doctor who is so afraid something 
will happen to his reputation that he always keeps 
his patients in bed longer than they need be or 
will advise against risky but needed operations in 
order that no one will ever place blame upon him. 
Since failures on probation and parole are inevita- 
ble, the officer must be emotionally equipped to 
face them—especially while the “failure” is still 
partial and there is a possibility of preventing com- 
plete failure—and to risk some censure which may 
fall upon even the most skilled and conscientious 
worker. 


An Effective Probation Officer 
is a Good Listener 

Activity and passivity also need a delicate bal- 
ancing in the officer’s relations to his clients. To 
be sure, he needs to supervise in the obvious sense 
of the word; to advise, direct, exhort, and even, 
at times, to command. To listen quietly, to dis- 
cover by further acquaintance what are the client’s 
own ideas as to how he should reconstruct his life, 
to learn his client’s fears, aspirations and feelings 
of guilt—are skills worth cultivating. The value of 
letting an individual “get it off his chest” has been 
known and recognized from time immemorial. 
Merely knowing this has been easier than the 
development of that type of self control where 
the officer lets the client evolve a plan for readjust- 
ment which is essentially the client’s plan. Agalt, 
this type of passivity is not to be confused with 
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coldness, laziness, or lack of interest in the officer. 
It is in fact a very active process whereby an offi- 
cer, full of plans and ideas for his client, holds 
back and takes the longer, harder road of letting 
the client utilize his own capabilities, working out 
as much of his own plan for his own salvation as 
is possible. If the client has clearly shown that he 
cannot make any progress in such self-planning, 
then the officer will need to take a more active role 
in planning for the client’s rehabilitation. 


Maintaining the Confidence and 
Respect of the Client 


Integrity of a high type is a part of the probation 
officer. He will find that many of the offenders 
with whom he deals are what they are because they 
have not experienced enough of a close, accepting, 
personal relationship with a person to whom they 
could look up, respect, and in whom they could 
have absolute confidence. Integrity must be observed 
in little things such as exactness in the keeping 
of appointments, in promising the client no more 
than can be delivered to him, and in avoiding 
“white” lies. The ability to keep “mum” about 
personal confidences which the client has entrusted 
to his officer is a most essential personality asset— 
particularly in smaller communities. If the officer 
cannot respect his clients enough to accord them 
the same quality of integrity which he practices 
in his own family and social life, his ability to 
motivate his clients to utmost efforts to readjust 
will suffer correspondingly. 


Prejudices are Barriers to Rapport 


Freedom from violent prejudices is obviously 
needed in the officer’s relationships with his clients. 
Prejudices against racial and cultural groups, if 
quite abstract and generalized, need not neces- 
sarily interfere so long as they are not applied to 
a client who belongs to a particular racial or cul- 
tural group. Too often, however, such prejudices 
unconsciously become a barrier between the officer 
and the client, disabling and destroying the rap- 
port and cooperation which could otherwise be 
built up for the purpose of readjusting the client. 


Resourcefulness in the Use of the 
Social Forces of a Community 


Resourcefulness and aggressiveness in finding for 
the client—or, better still, helping him find—the 
various needed medical, recreational, vocational 
and welfare facilities are obvious personality assets 
M a good probation officer. It is at this point that 

relationship with his community is most signifi- 
cant. The officer who has special abilities and inter- 
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ests in enlisting for his clients the various facilities 
of a community may become a leader in the promo- 
tion and support of additional and improved welfare 
services for the community. 


The Officer’s Own Personal 
and Emotional Life 


Although exceptions can be cited, the officer 
whose own personal and emotional life bring him 
a fair amount of satisfaction is likely to be better 
qualified than a person whose personal life is quite 
frustrated. The fact that an officer gets along well 
with his own family usually shows an ability on 
his part to adjust in close human relationships— 
a requisite for the job of supervising other persons’ 
lives. To be sure, there are elastic or passive families 
who may yield to the personality difficulties of 
one member of the family. On the other hand, an 
officer may have an unhappy home life through 
little or no fault of his own. He may be able to 
leave his personal problems behind him and do 
well on the job. However, the home strain is 
emotionally debilitating and should the strain of 
work difficulties also accumulate, it is obvious that 
unfavorable emotional situations may develop even 
in an inherently stable person. _ 

In evaluating a probation officer on the basis 
of the effect his personal and family satisfactions 
may have on his relationships with his clients, we 
might use the following yardstick. Best equipped 
is the officer whose family life is happy because his 
own emotional stability and wholesomely satisfied 
life are a major contribution to the family’s har- 
mony. Next best equipped in this regard is the 
man whose family’s difficulties are not caused by _ 
serious emotional difficulties in the man himself. 
Essentially as an emotionally sound person he may 
be able to avoid carrying over into his work the 
problems confronting him at home. Least effective 
for probation work is the individual whose personal 
insecurity and instability are the chief cause of 
domestic difficulties in his own home. Such a person 
is rarely fit to help other persons reconstruct 
their lives. 

A warning signal must be sounded for another 
type of person sometimes called a “polished 
extravert” by the psychiatrist. On the surface he 
is always happy, optimistic, aggressive, tireless. 
As he puts it “nothing ever gets me down.” 
Beneath this bright, laughing front there often 
lurk unfavorable personality problems. Such an 
individual, usually unable to face but very few 
of his own personal problems, is unfit to help others 
with their personal problems. He cannot be sensi- 
tive to “little problems” in his clients but tries 
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to get the client to “laugh it off,” to “think about 
something else.” This is his own way of escaping 
unpleasant situations. Sometimes gross problems 
in the probationer are overlooked because of this 
kind of emotional blindness. 


A Sense of Humor is Fundamental 


Recourse to expressions of humor is sometimes 
the only cushion that buffeted human beings can 
place between themselves and a menacing, jostling 
world. Prisoners are forced to develop a brittle 
sense of humor about their confinement. Persons, 
long intimate with the seamy side of life can only 
endure living by “finding unfunny things very 
funny.” An officer effectively alienates his client 
by taking away from him his pitiable attempt to 
brighten by “humor” a dreary situation or a whole 
life of dreariness. Of course “it isn’t funny” but 
the officer must play along with his client’s sense 
of humor until there is enough improvement in 
the situation so that it does not have to be painted 
over with an illusion of humor. No one, including 
the client, believes in the illusion of humor; but 
persons too distressed by painful reality simply 
must be allowed to look away from the reality 
and to look at the illusion until the reality becomes 
less discouraging. 

The probation officer must not only be able to 
go along with his client’s sense of humor; he must 
be able to supplement it with some of his own. 
But there are clients, and there are moods in clients, 
for whom the use of humor is inappropriate. The 
client who has just confessed a religious or moral 
scruple, which, to the officer is far-fetched or hilari- 
ous, is unlikely to be able to bear any display of 
hilarity on the part of the officer. We may not 
agree with the client’s religious or moral views, 
but it is just too cruel to laugh at another man’s 
conscience. This is especially true if in other, more 
important respects the officer is trying to rehabili- 
tate the client’s conscience. 


Adaptiveness io New Situations 
and Variations in People 


A probation officer’s ability to adjust to new 
situations can be estimated by looking back at 
his own life a period of five, ten or fifteen years. 
In this span of years what important changes 
occurred in the world about him, and what did 
these changes do to him? Did they find him rigid 
and foolishly uncompromising? Did they over- 
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whelm him? Did the waves of unfortunate circum. 
stances submerge him, or was he able to ride the 
waves, so adapting himself that he has grown, and 
learned, and as a result is able to meet and dea] 
with problems more effectively? Does he accept 
the fact of change as an inevitable, and not neces. 
sarily evil factor with which he must deal? 4 
positive liking for change is a valuable asset. By 
this I do not at all refer to the unstable individual 
who flits from friend to friend and from job to 
job. What we are upholding here is rather a liking 
of, and ability to handle changes in one’s self, and 
in relationships with the family, friends, and work, 

An adaptable officer in order to be comfortable 
and at ease does not need to have people and 
situations remain unchanged. He can understand, 
feel and work with all sorts of people in divergent 
situations which may vary from one moment to 
the next. He does not quickly classify his clients 
in accordance with a single factor, thus: “John 
Jones is a drug addict; drug addicts are untruthful; 
I can’t believe John Jones.” He likes, rather than 
is troubled by, the wide range of variability in 
persons which he finds in his work as a probation 
officer. 

Confidence in the Worth of Probation 

Confidence in the personal worth of the indi- 
vidual and in the effectiveness of probation may 
be regarded as a part of the ideology and emotional 
life of a candidate for work in this field. There are, 
however, conscious and unconscious motives lead- 
ing persons to the field of prevention and correction 
which are not at all in keeping with a steady 
conviction that it is possible to do a worthwhile 
and lasting job of reconstruction in persons whose 
behavior has been illegal and anti-social. Morbid 
curiosities, feelings of vengeance, wishes to domi- 
nate, feelings of guilt transferred upon the clients, 
and over-identifications with the client, are some 
of these motives. Too often, of course, just to have 
a job and draw a salary is a sufficient motivating 
factor to encourage an otherwise emotionally 
unqualified person to accept the role of a proba- 
tion officer. The honest conviction, held with quiet 
integrity rather than sentimentality, that proba- 
tion work is what the probation officer desires to 
do more than anything else because he knows he 
is trained and equipped to do it effectively and 
because it is a job that succeeds in reconstructing 
lives, belongs on the must list of the emotionally 
qualified officer. 


The greater a man is in power above others, the more he ought to excell them 
in virture. None ought to govern who is not better than the governed. 


—PUBLILIUS SYRUS 
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Political Spoils Must Be Eliminated 


It is recognized generally that an efficient system requires 
expert and carefully trained personnel to supervise and check 
those who have been placed on probation. That demands 
elimination of politics from penal supervision and creation 
of an experienced staff which will be safe from loss of jobs 
at every election. Political spoils must be eliminated... . 

Political pressure is exerted in some states to effect release 
of criminals. When these conditions are eliminated, the public 
should be prepared to support a scientific parole system. 
That would prove a profitable investment through reduction 
in the cost of crime committed by parolees. 

THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
April 19, 1939 
Need for Scientific, Adequate 
Support of Parole 


Parole should be a decided benefit in penal work. Imprison- 
ment is designed not merely as punishment for a convicted 
felon, but to provide means of rehabilitating and readjusting 
his outlook so as to make him a compatible member of society. 
Prison experts have stated that after five years incarceration, 
the average man cannot take a serviceable place in community 
life. The parole strives to release him when he appreciates 
the error of his way and while he still has the morale to beat 
back. Furthermore, it retains him under extended supervision 
of authorities who can help. 


The current parole conference in Washington is planned 
to correct misconceptions of the system which has only 
haphazardly been tried. The first place to seek correction 
and implant the true purpose of parole is among the gov- 
ernors, jurists, police and other state officials attending 
this meeting. Not until states provide for a scientific, ade- 
quate support of parole and divorce it from politics will 
it function properly. 

THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
April 18, 1939 
Ninety-five Per Cent Released 
at Some Time 


Basically, the purpose of the National Parole Conference, 
the first ever held in America, is to define parole for a public 
that knows little about it. The choice, as PRESIDENT 
ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS of the University of 
Chicago said, is whether we are to release convicts with 
supervision, or without it. Parole provides the supervision. 
Time and again it has been brought out here that only a 
small percentage of parolees are rearrested while on parole 
(the Federal figure is 6 per cent), and that parolees in America 


actually serve a longer term in prison than those released 
without supervision. 


But there has been no disposition to defend the kind of 
Parole that has been a source of scandal. Political parole 
has been roundly condemned, and it is altogether likely 
that out of this conference will grow a permanent organiza- 
ton to get up adequate parole standards, and to assist in 
seeing that they are maintained in practice. 


THE CONFERENCE 


as Viewed by the Press 


It has been made clear here the problem of releasing 
prisoners from the penitentiaries under the kind of supervision 
calculated to assist them in taking the road to decency and 
social usefulness is one that involves not merely the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, but cuts widely across other govern- 
mental fields Ninety-five per cent of the men who go to prison 
must be released at some time, but parole cannot do all that is 
necessary to rehabilitate them. 


THE RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
April 18, 1989 


Parole Something to Be Earned 


There seems to be agreement that a parole system on a 
sound basis is desirable in any system to control crime. But 
there is an insistent public dissatistaction with the manner 
in which prisoners are turned loose on society under existing 
regulations in most States. Parole is not a right of a prisoner. 
It is something to be earned. When a convict comes out of 
jail under expert and honestly managed control he can be 
helped to rehabilitation or quickly returned to confinement 
if he fails to conform to parole standards administered without 
fear or favor. Lack of such administration is at the base of 
the faults in parole as handled today. | 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 
April 19, 1989 


Not Enough Scientific Parole 


The parole system is often attacked or defended on purely 
sentimental grounds. Its sentimental friends seem to think 
that almost any lawbreaker will go straight if he is treated 
kindly. Its sentimental enemies seem to think that the longer 
and tougher the prison experience inflicted on lawbreakers 
the better off we shall all be. 


The National Parole Conference, which has been meeting 
in Washington, has approached the problem in more realistic 
fashion. The modern penologist thinks of individuals, not 
of a job-lot of “criminals.” The ideal prison (there aren’t 
many otf these) is only partly used for punishment. It is also 
devoted to the treatment of physical and mental diseases 
and to the education or re-education of its inmates. Most 
of these inmates—ninety-seven out of a hundred, as President 
Roosevelt said in his opening address before the Conference 
—are sooner or later released. Scientific parole is a method 
for getting them back into normal life with least danger 
of relapse. 


The trouble is not that we have had too much scientific 
parole but that we haven’t had enough... . 

Greater uniformity among the State systems and between 
the State and Federal systems is certainly to be desired. A 
step in that direction would be the appointment of an advi- 
sory council, as suggested by the Conference to the President, 
to study and recommend ways and means of making parole 
more effective, and to educate the public with regard to 
it. But it would be a return toward the penal barbarism of 
a century ago to give up or weaken our efforts to reclaim 
men who have committed crimes, to restore them wherever 
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possible to usefulness and to reduce to the lowest possible 
minimum the number of those who for any reason become 
habitual criminals. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
April 20, 1939 


Is Parole to Be Abandoned? 


Parole is supposed to mean that a convict is released 
under supervision. All it means in most American States 
is that a convict is released... . There is no effective super- 
vision, nor even any proper system for investigating applica - 
tions for parole. 

President Roosevelt readily concedes that parole, “when 
it is honestly and expertly managed, provides better protec- 
tion for society than any other method of release from prison.” 
It would be a definite setback for intelligent law entorce- 
ment if States that now have parole systems decide to 
abandon them under pressure of public dissatisfaction with 
the present inefficiency of parole. But that is certain to happen 
if parole work is not improved by larger appropriations and 
a more definite separation from political influence. 

THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
April 20, 1989 
Need for Strong, Honest and 
Equitable Parole System 


President Roosevelt affirmed a self-evident truth when he 
told a conference of law enforcement officers that the trouble 
with parole is to be found in its administration and not in 
the principle of parole itself. The President was justified in 
asserting that “parole, when it is honestly and expertly 
managed, provides better protection for society than does 
any other method of release from prison.” Certainly it is 
better for society to exercise guidance and control over a 
released prisoner, through a probationary period of treedom, 
than to protract his prison term for a like period and then to 
turn him loose in the world with no strings attached... .. 

.... There is no getting away from the unpleasant fact 
that, through the granting of “political or personal favors,” 
dangerous habitual criminals have been turned loose on 
society while lesser offenders, whose release would not be 
dangerous either to society or to themselves, have remained 
in confinement because of lack of “connections” or influence. 

Unless and until this state of affairs—unjust both to 
prisoners and to law-abiding citizens—has been remedied 
throughout the nation, there is bound to be widespread 
criticism not of the principle of parole but of the manner in 
which it is administered. It is to be hoped that some tangible 
results may be obtained from the President’s appeal to all 
law enforcement agencies to co-operate with the Federal 
government in seeking to work out strong, honest and 
equitable parole systems. 


THE BUFFALO COURIER EXPRESS 
April 19, 1989 


In Successful Parole the Gain Is Great 


Whether or not there should be parole is scarcely a deba- 
table question. The real issue is the way of making parole 
effective. To quote the Governor, “A judge sentences an 
offender after hearing his case and studying his history. 
Essentially, a man of the same general intelligence and 
learning should control the time arrangement of his release.” 

That is why it is of first importance that members of a 
parole board should be of the highest standing. For the 
same reason the officer who supervises the released prisoner 
should be extremely capable and specially trained for his work. 
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For one or even for several states to attain such a standard 
is good, but nowhere near enough. The trouble is that crime 
does not recognize state lines. It is small comfort to know 
that a crime has been committed locally by a parolee from 
some other state where the parole board is a political play. 
thing and the standard of administration very low. | 

The problem is two-fold. The first consideration is to see 
to it that the system within the individual state be as nearly 
perfect as possible. After that, encouragement should be 
given to other states to elevate their own systems. 

The contention that parole should be the normal way of 
returning a prisoner to society is difficult to dispute. With 
parole there is a serious attempt to restore a released prisoner 
to usefulness. When it is successful the gain is great. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
April 19, 1939 


Alert Citizenry and Abuses of Parole 


Parole is an economic necessity in present penal procedure. 
It is well-nigh impossible to avoid it, if we wish to keep 
down our prison populations, which are supported through 
tax levies. It has been found that when crime conditions are 
rampant, this economic necessity enters into the abuses 


President Roosevelt said in his address that “‘parole will 
never succeed if it is merely a government function and does 
not have the understanding and help of the individual 
citizen in every commonwealth.” 

This is true, and the abuses of the parole system would 
not be possible with an alert citizenry. The President is 
to be congratulated for making parole a matter of national 
concern. 


THE BOSTON POST 
April 19, 1939 


Principle of Parole Entirely Sound 


The principle of paroling prisoners is entirely sound. It’s 
the practical application that is weak. And it is the fact 
that the system largely deserves its present disrepute which 
provides one reason for the Parole Conference now in progress 


Under a proper parole system, it is not merely cheaper 
but safer for the community to treat convicts, especially 
the young offenders, as individual cases some of whom may 
be safely restored to society. But, as President Roosevelt 
pointed out, last evening, in his contribution to the con- 
ference, each state is more or less at the mercy of all the others. 

There is need not only of improved methods in each state, 
but of a higher general standard throughout the country. 
Criminals are not restrained by state lines, and we may 
suffer here at the hands of released convicts from other 
states who are at large by virtue of official incompetence 
or of political pull. 


THE WORCESTER GAZETTE 
April 18, 1939 


Social Welfare Comes First 


As Mr. Roosevelt says, politics is harmful in the adminis- 
tration of parole. Inadequate personnel, inadequate both 
in number and in training, is also disturbing. The proba 
bilities are that our greatest obstacle in the rehabilitation 
ot criminals via the parole route is in our incomplete under- 
standing ot crime and what brings it about. Many advocates 
of various versions of the parole system are apt to exaggerate 
the reconstruction in character actually possible in the per 
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gon whose application for parole comes to the attention of 
the public’s agents. Sentimentalism may be the explanation; 
or incomplete intormation. 


But the extension of our knowledge of crime and progress 
toward extirpating it from the human mind or soul or heart 
or genes or reflexes—choose your own term—are not an 
automatic, much less an immediate process. In the circum- 
stances we may perhaps ask people administering parole 
systems to keep the social welfare pretty well to the front 
of their consideration. It is a paradox of much social discussion 
that many generous people in all other respects suspicious 
of excessive individualism are here prone to exaggerate the 
desires and convenience of the individual criminal. It is an 
error to avoid. 


NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
April 19, 1989 


Discrimination in Granting of Parole 


There is constant complaint about the release of prisoners 
years before they have finished the sentences decreed by 
the courts; yet parole boards or other officials are not always 
to blame it an unworthy convict is freed. The law gives him 
permission to petition for parole after a certain period; the 
proper officials have the duty of investigating his record in 
prison, and if that record is good the parole is usually granted. 
It is reasonable to assume that the officials have acted in 
good faith even if the prisoner commits a serious crime only 
a few weeks or even days after his release. .... 


The convict who really sees the error of his ways, who 
wants to live a decent life, deserves all the consideration 
allowed by the parole laws. There should be rigid discrimina- 
tion between him and the professional who wants to get 
free only to commit more crimes against society. 


THE PAWTUCKET TIMES 
April 20, 1989 
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Parole Necessary for Protection of Society 


. . . » Nevertheless, the parole system is of vital necessity 
to the welfare of society, as President Roosevelt pointed 
out to the conference. .... 

The purpose of parole is to help a man, demoralized by 
his past life and debilitated in initiative by prison life, to 
stand on his own feet; to prevent him from becoming, once 
again, a menace and expense to the community. It is not 
essentially a sentimental gesture toward prisoners. It is 
primarily designed for the protection of society. 

The National Parole Conference, which is attended by 
various branches of law enforcement, welfare agencies and the 
general public, may do much in creating a body of intelligent 
opinion about parole, a system which is often misunderstood. 


THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM 
April 19, 1989 


Parole Needs Practical Rather 
than Political Approach 


Thoughtful citizens throughout the country will agree 
with President Roosevelt’s insistence, in his speech before 
the National Parole Conference yesterday, that politics, 
abuse and neglect, in connection with the Nation’s parole 
systems, are matters of national concern. ... . 

President Roosevelt declared among other things that— 
“Parole will never succeed if it is merely a 
government function and does not have the 
understanding and help of the individual citizen 
in the community.” 

That is only too true; but it is even more important to 
remember that parole boards ought to work in close co-opera- 
tion with medical authorities, as well as with law enforce- 
ment officers, in giving to parole systems a practical rather 
than a political approach. 

It is to be hoped, in the circumstances, that considerable 
good will come out of the conference in Washington. 


THE EASTON EXPRESS 
April 18, 1989 


be attained if the maximum period of imprison- 
ment for misdemeanors would be raised and provi- 
sion made for re-imprisonment for parole violation 
im some institution other than a county jail. In 
my opinion, the county jails constitute one of the 
most serious contributing factors in the develop- 
ment of dangerous criminals and the increase of the 
volume of crime. Jails ought to be mere detention 
Places for prisoners awaiting trial. Upon conviction, 
whether the offender is sentenced to serve thirty 
days or two years, the imprisonment should be in 
an institution where he could be employed and 
Properly prepared for his release. Even as a place 
of detention for those who are awaiting trial, 
‘specially in jurisdictions where detention may 
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cover a period of months, the jail ruins numberless | 


prisoners, many of whom are found not guilty—but 
after irreparable damage to their characters has 
been inflicted. 

I conclude by again emphasizing my belief that 
our neglect of jail and house of correction inmates, 
our inattention to minor offenders, more than any 
other single cause, tends to increase the volume 
of crime in this country. If for any reason we are 
unable to attempt the rehabilitation of all offenders 
committed to penal institutions and are bound to 
limit our efforts in that respect to only a part of 
them, then let us devote these efforts to the mis- 
demeanant. For every felon reclaimed to law- 
abiding life, ten misdemeanants could be thus 
reclaimed, who, because of our neglect, ultimately 
become felons. 


. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


Invaluable to Student of Penology 


Proceedings of the XIth International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congress, Berlin, August, 1935. 
Edited by Sir Jan Simon Van der Aa. Published 
by International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, Berne, Switzerland: Staempfli and Com- 
pany, 1987. Pp. 615. $3.70. 


In 1870 a distinguished group of American penologists 
conceived the idea of establishing the machinery for a 
greater understanding among nations of the world in prison 
matters. The United States in that year was host to the 
first International Congress which was held in Washington 
and for which the Government made a substantial appro- 
priation. With the exception of 1915 and 1920, these inter- 
national meetings have been held every five years since 
that time. 


In 1980 at the meeting in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, it 
was decided to meet in Berlin at the next meeting in August, 
1985. The prison systems of Germany, especially of Prussia 
and Thuringia, had been developed to a high point of progress 
and intelligence, but in 1933 came Hitler and shortly there- 
after out went all semblance of progressive penology in 
Prussia. The XIth International Penal and Penitentiary 
Congress was held in Berlin, therefore, under unusual cir- 
cumstances. The 615 pages of the printed proceedings of 
this meeting cannot tell of the suppressed feelings which 
were present and nearly came to the surface on several 
occasions, but to the student of penology and to the practi- 
cal man interested in international relations, they present 
an extraordinarily interesting study of the clash of two 
opinions, the Germans and representatives of several nations 
in central Europe insisting that everything that savored of 
liberality and indulgence in the treatment of the prisoner 
should be suppressed, while England, America, France and 
the Scandinavian countries were determined that the Con- 
gress should not go on record as opposed to educational 
and reformatory efforts with the hopeful class of prisoners. 


The Congress came nearest to a break in the discussion 
of the important question, ‘Are the methods applied in 
the execution of penalties with a view to educating and 
reforming criminals calculated to bring about the effects 
aimed at and are these tendencies generally advisable?” 
No conclusion was arrived at on this question but an earnest 
and at times an acrimonious debate was waged and at one 
time it seemed as though the difficulties would be overcome 
and at last a favorable agreement arrived at, but the funda- 
mental philosophies of these two schools were so far apart 
that a verbal agreement would have meant little. 


The proceedings contain a full English translation on 
this question and the eleven other questions falling under 
the headings of “Legislation,” ‘‘Administration,” ‘Preven- 
tion,” and “Youth.” The book cannot be obtained anywhere 
in this country but is invaluable not only to the student of 
penology but to those more hopeful souls who are groping 
to find some method of bringing about a more tolerant 
understanding between countries with varying ideologies. 


The book may be obtained upon application to the Inter- 


national Penal and Penitentiary Commission, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. , 
SANFORD BATES 


Overcoming Obstacle of State Barriers 
in Administration of Justice 


The Handbook of Interstate Crime Control, 
Prepared by The Interstate Commission on 


Crime. Topeka: Kansas State Printing P 
1938. Pp. 142. cae 


Can a probationer who leaves the state and later violates 
his probation be apprehended and returned? How can I 
legally transfer a parolee or probationer to another 
state jurisdiction and insure his return in event of his 
violation? To whom must I write and in accordance with 
what procedure? These and other practical questions 
are answered in The Handbook of Interstate Crime Con- 
trol, published under the auspices of The Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime. 


For years, state boundaries have been a formidable 
obstacle to workers within the administration of justice. 
Now these barriers have been hurdled by new laws and 
procedures enacted in many states during the last three 
years as part of a nation-wide program of crime con- 
trol promoted by this organization. In ten chapters de- 
voted to: (a) “Fresh Pursuit of Criminals Across State 
Lines”; (b) “Extradition”; (c) “Rendition of Wit- 
nesses”; (d) “Interstate Parole and Probation Super- 
vision”; (e) “Firearms”; (f) “Narcotic Drugs”; (g) 
“Recent Extensions of Federal Criminal Law”; (h) 
“Crime Prevention”; (i) “Criminal Statistics”; and (j) 
“State and Local Crime Commissions” the commission 
tells a story of admirable accomplishments. To parole 
and probation officials the chapter on “Crime Prevention” 
will be highly informative as will that on “Interstate 
Parole and Probation Supervision.” Included in the latter 
are the Federal Enabling Act, Interstate Compact on 
Parole and Probation, rules and regulations implement- 
ing this Compact, forms and records suggested to carry 
out the procedure, and the names of the several admin- 
istrators already appointed. 


Valuable as a reference book and guide, this handbook 
should be on the desk of every parole and probation 
official. 

JOSEPH P. MURPHY 


Helps to Understand Problem Child 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior 
Problem Children. By Harry J. Baker and Vir- 
ginia Traphagen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Pp. 393. $3.00. 


“The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior Problem 
Children” attempts to fill the need for better diagnostic 
techniques and remedial measures for children who are 
behavior problems. The book attempts to take behavior 
cases from the realm of individual opinion and place it 
upon a more accurate diagnosis. The volume presents an 
instrument for appraising the problems and difficulties of 
children. The authors have brought together for the reader 
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and the worker in the special school or clinic dealing with 
behavior problem cases, a picture of the elements in the 
life of the child which bear upon his problems. The book 
deals with the general characteristics of behavior problem 
children, with some of the more common causes of behavior 
maladjustments and traces briefly the history of treatment 
of behavior cases. 

Part II of the book contains a detailed discussion of 
the Detroit Behavior Scale for the diagnosis of behavior 
problems and indicates how the scale is to be administered 
using the detailed items helping in diagnosis. 

Part III of the book gives an interpretation of the sixty- 
six factors in a child’s life which are considered significant 
by the authors in the diagnosis and treatment of behavior 
problem children. 


Part IV of the book deals with case studies, statistical 
evaluations, illustrative material and conclusions. 


The work of the authors gives recognition to the com- 
plexity of the problem of delinquency. The very length of 
the scale should make it more valid than most scales for 
discriminating between delinquent and non-delinquent types. 
The scale on a whole is well balanced and no particular 
school of thought predominates. The scale should act as a 
check on the user in overcoming any tendency to over- 
emphasize any particular factor. 

The book gives publicity to some of the White House 
Conference studies made in the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. There may be a question 
whether the authors, who found personality and social 
factors more important than material and physical fac- 
tors, give enough weight in the scale in this direction. 
The authors might have emphasized more the attitude 
toward the school and toward satisfaction in school life 
and the importance of the influence of other members 
of the problem child’s family. 


The statistical studies reported in the book of the con- 
stellation of factors in behavior problem cases are interesting 
and important. The book makes generalized suggestions for 
treatment, but does not give any specific results of what 
such treatment will do. Students of child nature and of 
behavior problems will find much of value in the volume 
concerning the intricacies of human motivation. The book 
is of value to clinical workers, teachers and administrators 
of special classes and special schools and to social workers 
and teachers in general. It is hoped that this volume will 
be followed by another giving more results of the use of 
the scale. 


EDW. H. STULLKEN 


Comprehensive, Logical and Interesting 


A Decade of Probation. By Irving W. Halpern, 
Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Ses- 
sions, New York City, New York: 1938. Pp. 327. 


In submitting this “Study and Report” for the ten-year 
period ending December 31, 1936, the author, in the Fore- 
word, relates: “We have attempted to portray ...in broad 
outline the scope of our activities, the results obtained 
through socialized investigation and treatment programs, 
and the extent to which a Probation Department can assist 
in the socialization of the administration of justice.” 


The author, in accomplishing this purpose, presents a 
comprehensive, logical, and interesting study of the work 
Performed by an outstanding Probation Department. The 
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report contains an outline of the organization of the Depart- 
ment and touches, at length, upon the specialized work of 
its various units. Since 1931 psychiatric examinations have 
been made of each offender appearing before the Court, 
and follow-up treatments have been given to those released 
under supervision. While the methodology of each of the 
units is given in detail, an extensive ‘Manual for Proba- 
tion Officers” supplements these procedures, using model 
case records to illustrate the techniques employed in con- 
ducting pre-sentence investigations, submitting court reports, 
and treating the probationer until the time of his discharge. 

Included are numerous statistical tables which vividly 
indicate the intense study made of each offender through 
an individualized approach. The figures submitted show 
84 per cent of the cases terminated in 1936 were dis- 
charged with success. Recognizing that the success or 
failure of probationers cannot be entirely measured by 
their conduct and attitudes while under supervision, 
the Department in 1937 conducted a post probation study 
of 331 cases terminated in 1932. This study revealed that 
290 of these former probationers were not arrested dur- 
ing the five-year period following their discharge. 


One chapter of the book is devoted to a survey made 
by the Department for the New York Housing Authority 
concerning the relationship of the city’s slum areas to 
crime. The findings coincide with previous similar studies 
made in other cities; i. e., the slum areas contain an ap- 
preciably larger per cent of delinquents per thousand 
population than do non-slum areas. It is pointed out that 
the survey serves only as an index to delinquency in sub- 
standard areas and does not explain crime causation. 


The author is to be commended for the clear and ade- 
quate manner in which he has presented the finest pro- 
bation methodology evolved to date. This report should 
find wide usage as a textbook by students of criminology, 


probation officers, and those engaged in allied fields of 
work. 


RICHARD F. DOYLE 


Ready-Reference for Everyday Use 


Social Work Year Book, 1939. Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1939. Pp. 730. $3.50. 


The Russell Sage Foundation offers the sixth of its 
Social Work Year Book series—an indispensable volume 
for all social work executives and practitioners, stu- 
dents of the social sciences, workers with offenders, 
clergymen, editors and writers; in fact any profession 
which comes in contact with the various areas of social 
work, public or private. 


The volume is divided into three parts. Part I, which 
comprises nearly half the volume, is devoted to “An Authori- 
tative Record of Organized Activities” presenting recent, 
accurate and concise articles of familiar subjects in social 
work and allied activities prepared by distinguished leaders 
in their respective fields. Probation and parole officers will 
be especially interested in such subjects as family social 
work, juvenile and domestic relations courts, mental hygiene, 
probation, and social action. More than one thousand separate 
books and pamphlets, and 358 articles are included in the 
literature references which appear after each of the eighty- 
two topical articles. “4 
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Part II is an “Analysis of State Public Assistance Pro- 
grams” and reflects the expanding Federal social program. 
It is a compact and handy ready-reference of the facilities 
and services rendered by the several states. ‘ 


Part III offers a “Directory of 982 National and State 
Agencies in Social Work and Related Fields.” It is a descrip- 
tive roster giving the following about each agency and 
organization: (1) Name of organization; (2) date of organiza- 
tion; (3) headquarter’s address; (4) name and title of the 
executive in charge; (5) number of individuals, constitu- 
ent organizations, and institutions which make up the 
membership; (6) brief history and statement of purpose 
and activities; and (7) name of periodicals, frequency of 
publication, and costs. The paragraph summarizing the 
Purpose and activities is concise and readable. 


The volume continues its encyclopedia feature, and is 
carefully edited. A complete cross-referenced index facili- 
tates its use. The Social Work Year Book, 1989, should 
be on every social worker’s desk as an invaluable ready- 
reference for everyday use. The reader will prize its own- 
ership and will be impressed by the large body of valuable 
information packed in this single volume. 


Another of an Excellent Series 


Social Case Records: Family Welfare. Edited 
by Elizabeth S. Dixon and Grace A. Browning. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
812. $2.00. 


Social Case Records: Family Welfare, prepared pri- 
marily for classroom use, is another of the excellent series 
of social service publications of The University of 
Chicago’s School of Social Service Administration. The 
volume corresponds to Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge’s 
earlier volume on select case records which was prepared 
with the understanding that anv collection of case rec- 
ords eventually becomes useful with the inevitable 
change in social situations and methodology of case work, 
and that her work would be followed bv one dealing with 
present-day situations and case work techniques. 


The present volume is a collection of sixteen case records 
selected on the basis of the variety of case situations pre- 
sented, and also the number of community resources utilized 
in treatment. The case work problems are those of the gen- 
eral run of cases which come to the attention of the family 
welfare worker. 


The volume is not to be confused with one dealing with 
the mechanics of case recording. The chronological narrative 
in each of the cases, however, does offer some insight into 
principles and methods of recording the chronological record. 


The editors have made few alterations in the original 
records. Changes were made only when necessary to safe- 
guard privileged information. It seems that the volume 
would be more usetul if the editors had devoted additional 
space to an analysis of the various case problems, com- 
ments on treatment techinques, an evaluation of the use 
of various community resources, and a discussion of the 
organization of the material in the running record. The 
value of the volume in the classro»m depends largely upon 
the understanding and experience and the ability of the 
instructor to interpret and evaluate the various case work 
principles and procedures followed. 
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Qualifications of a Probation Officer 


“What should be the necessary qualifications of 
one designated to do this intricate piece of (pro- 
bation) work? First of all, he must be a person 
of unquestionable integrity andsincerity. Hemust 
possess a personality which shows human under. 
standing, tolerance and sympathy. He must be an 
idealist in a practical sense; he must have an 
unshakable and ever-replenishing faith in human 
nature. He must love and enjoy his fellow men, 
have vision and imagination enough to put him- 
self in their position and then get on the outside 
and view the situation impartially. It is of no 
moment what his church or religious affiliations 
may be, but he must have a spiritual outlook. If 
he has these qualities, with a foundation of good 
intelligence and a sense of humor, he is a fit 
candidate to train for the position of probation 
officer. A good, thorough education, with due 
emphasis on psychology, biology and economics 
with practical training in social case work, will 
fit him for a position for which only years of 
experience can really complete his qualifications.” 


—From 1927-28 Report of California 
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OUR READER’S PAGE 


OUR READERS’ PAGE is a channel of expression on any phase of work 
in delinquency and crime. You are invited to comment on articles and editorials, 
offer suggestions as to how FEDERAL PROBATION may become a more useful 
journal, and present your own views on any prominent or significant events in 
probation, parole, and court administration. Letters are to be addressed to THE 
EDITOR, confined to 200 words, and signed by the authors. 


To THE EDITOR: 

I read your quarterly number for February, 1939, and “ah 
every article extremely interesting and helpful. I passed my 
number on to the editor of one of our leading papers, who 
has shown more than unusual interest in articles covered 
in your magazine, and request that you send me two more 
copies, one for my file and one for one of the Circuit Court 
judges who is interested in some of the questions considered 
in this number. 

S. C. HUBER, Judge, 

U. S. District Court, 

Territory of Hawaii. 
To THE EDITOR: 

I noticed your new format and admired it, but did not 
have a chance at the time to tell you so. 

Your former dress was a fine piece of mimeographing, but 
I must say printing is easier to read. I like the printed format 
very much. It has a big generous page which I look upon 
enviously. 

The article on interpretation is interesting. I hope you 
will have others this year. Probation needs interpreting as 
much as anything I know. 
HILARY CAMPBELL, 
Editor of CHANNELS, 
Social Work Publicity Council, 
New York, New York. 
TO THE EDITOR: 
Allow us to congratulate you on the February 1939 number 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. . . . We have enjoyed this publica- 
tion and shall look forward to receiving the next issue. 
FLORENCE L. TURNER, 
Director, Department of Social 
Welfare, Sacramento, Calif. 

To THE EDITOR: 
I should like to acknowledge the receipt of the February 
number of FEDERAL PROBATION which I read with a great 
deal of interest. It is certainly a very creditable and protes- 
sional journal. I was particularly pleased with the scope and 
quality of the book reviews. I think this is one of the most 
valuable services that a publication of this sort can perform. 
ERNEST B. HARPER, Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology, 
Michigan State College. 

To THE EpiTor: 
I failed to mention to you my commendation and con- 
gratulations on the New Deal and dress for FEDERAL 
PROBATION. . . . At a hearing before the House Committee 
on our bill for a system of adult probation and parole our 
Secretary ot State, Bob Gray, quoted at considerable length 
from the FEDERAL PROBATION. I have read most of the issue 
with considerable pleasure and profit. 
W. S. CRISWELL, Judge, 
Juvenile Court, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

TO THE EDITor: 

Your February number of FEDERAL PROBATION was called 
to my attention by Dr. Blackburn. I have found it both 
extremely interesting and useful in my research in criminology. 

HAROLD E. WETZEL, 
Department of Sociology, 
_ Ohio State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 
I would like to offer my congratulations both to you and 
to other members of the staff on the excellent quality of 
your journal. At the University here, I teach a course in 
Probation and Parole ana I am sure that I will find much 
of interest in your periodical for the use of my students. 
C. TERENCE PIHLBLAD, 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Misouri. 

TO THE EDITOR: 
I have just received the first number of your published 
quarterly entitled FEDERAL PROBATION. It is an excellent 
piece of work and I think it should be very useful to adminis- 
trative officers and to students of probation and paroie. 
R. CLYDE WHITE, 
School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, The University of 
Chicago. 

To THE EDITOR: 
I am sure that I shall personally profit from reading your 
publication regularly, and I am equally certain that my 
students in Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency would 
enjoy having your quarterly more readily at their disposal. 
HENRY J. JEDDELOH, 
Department of Sociology, 
Ohio University. 

TO THE EDITOR: 
I was happily surprised to find such a well-prin ted book and 
one so filled with material for a judge and social worker. . . . 
Please keep me on your permanent mailing list as I shall 
continue to read the quarterly with avid interest. 
HENRY S. WALDMAN, Judge, 
Juvenile & Domestic Relations 
Court, Elizabeth, N. J. 

To THE EDITOR: 
I am just in receipt of copy No. 1, Vol. 3 of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. . . . I would be very much interested in receiving 
this magazine. . . . As Judge of both the Criminal and Juve- 
nile Courts of this County, the probation system constitutes 
the major part of my work and from the one number that 
I have received, I am very much interested. 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Criminal Court of Raleigh Coun- 
ty, Beckley, W. Va. 

To THE EDITOR: 

I find your journal very informative. The new format 

is excellent. 

JAMES HARGAN, Editor, 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXCHANGE. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I certainly wish to congratulate you and your associates 
upon getting out such a very interesting, worthwhile and 
profitable publication. Members of the staff of the U. S. 
Attorney have been favorably commenting on this issue and 
I am sure that it will meet with favorable response every- 
where. There is certainly a place for it and since it has 
graduated into a full grown printed periodical now, it will, 
no doubt, do much good everywhere. 

REED COZART, 
U. S. Probation Officer, 
San Antonio, Texas 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


you a contributor. 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting 
news items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, per- 
sonnel changes, legislation, etc., in the field of delinquency and crime. This de- 
partment will be as interesting and helpful as our readers make it. We appoint 


New Superintendent for 
National Training School 


H. E. Hegstrom, six foot, three inches, of Scandinavian 
descent, was recently appointed Superintendent of the 
National Training School for Boys at Washington, D. C., 
to succeed Col. Claude D. Jones. Following graduation 
from Gustavus Adolphus college and graduate study at 
the University of Minnesota Mr. Hegstrom entered teaching 
in the public schools of Minnesota, first as coach and athletic 
director and later as an administrator. In 1934 he was elected 
by the State Board of Minnesota to the superintendency of 
the State Training School for Boys at Red Wing. During 
his five years in charge of this institution Mr. Hegstrom 
demonstrated marked ability as an administrator, and as a 
conscientious and successful guide and friend of erring youth. 


Seminar on Parole 
and Probation 


The New York School of Social Work is offering a seminar 
on probation and parole during the period July 24 to August 
4. Wilson D. McKerrow of the school faculty is the seminar 
leader. The seminar will examine current practices in pro- 
bation and parole as these services relate to the treatment 
of adult offenders. Experienced administrators in probation, 
parole, and institutional agencies will participate in some 
of the discussions. Details of the seminar may be secured 
from the Registrar of the school, 122 East 22nd Street 
New York. N. Y. 


Crime 
Survey 


The crime situation in the State of Colorado is to be 
investigated by the University of Colorado Law School 
with a view to recommending reforms, particularly concerning 
crime prevention and the parole system. The editor will 
be Dr. Hans von Hentig, formerly professor of criminal 
law at the University of Bonn am Rhine, now professor of 
criminal law and criminology at the University of Colorado. 

—From Correction 


Central States Probation 
and Parole Conference 


More than 280 delegates attended the sessions of the 
Central States Probation and Parole Conference at St. Louis, 
Mo., April 30 to May 38. The Conference opened Sunday 
evening with scholarly and stimulating addresses by Circuit 
Judge Harry M. Fisher of Chicago and Msgr. E. F. Flanagan 
of Father Flanagan’s Boys Home, Boys Town, Nebraska. 
Missouri’s Governor Lloyd C. Stark addressed the Con- 
ference on the ‘‘State’s Responsibility in Rehabilitating Law 
Violators.” Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner of Correc- 
tions, City of New York, and President of the American 
Prison Association, closed the Conference with a discussion 
of “The Public’s Share in Probation and Parole.” 


Texas Probation 
Association 


Reed Cozart, Chief U. S. Probation Officer at San Antonio 
Texas, was elected President of the Texas Probation Associa. 
tion for the year 1939-40 at its recent meeting in conjunction 
with the Texas Conference of Social Work at San Antonio, 
Robert E. Fields, U. S. Probation Officer at Houston, was 
named a member of the executive committee. 


Dr. Bixby 
Speaks 


“Purpose and Effects of Imprisonment” was the subject 
of an address delivered by Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, Chief of 
the Federal Probation and Parole Services, at the Missouri 
Association of Social Welfare, Rolla, Mo., April 29. 


On May 1 Dr. Bixby represented the office of the Attorney 
General and discussed before the Central States Probation 
and Parole Conference at St. Louis, the problem of “Parole 
and Law Enforcement.” 


The Texas Conference of Social Welfare on May 5 heard 
Dr. Bixby speak on “Federal, State and Local Relation- 
ships in the Administration of Probation and Parole.” 


He’s a five-letter man. . . Sing Sing, Leavenworth, 
Atlanta and Alcatraz!” 
Reproduced by permission of NEA Service, Inc. 
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Porter Lee 
Passes On 


Porter R. Lee, social worker, educator, and author, has 
passed on. Porter Lee was affiliated with the teaching staff 
of the New York School of Social Work since 1912 and 
pecame its director in 1917. During the year 1929 he was 
President of the National Conference of Social Work. He 
is the author of several well-known works in his chosen field. 

In the words of the Conference Bulletin “Porter Lee 
has passed on. Another great leader of social work 
has joined that noble group of pioneers who no longer 
meet with us but whose influence will be felt for years 
to come. Others will write of his contributions to his pro- 
fession as a leader in the family field and in the develop- 
ment of the professional training of social workers .. . 
Our friend, counselor, and leader has passed on, but his 
friendly spirit and wise counsel live on.” 


Delinquency 
Declines 

Portland, Oregon—Circuit Judge Donald E. Long of the 
Court of Domestic Relations reported that there has been a 
12 per cent decrease in juvenile delinquency in Mulnomah 
County, population center of Oregon. He attributed this 
drop in the number of juvenile offenders to the awakening 
in the community of juvenile problems. “The court is receiv- 


ing excellent cooperation from the churches, schools and 
other organizations,’’ he said. 


Chappell 

Writes | 
Richard A. Chappell, Supervisor of the United States 

Probation System, is the author of “The Courts Inter- 

pret the Federal Probation Act” which po in the 


January-February issue of The Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. 


Field Work Experience 
at Chicago Office 


Northwestern University and Loyola University divisions 
of social service have made arrangements with the U. S. 
Probation Office at Chicago whereby a select group of mature 
students with demonstrated ability and interest in work 
with adult offenders may elect to take their field work train- 
ing under the guidance of the U. S. Probation Office staff 
Three students from Northwestern and two trom Loyola 
already have completed their required field work. 


Shuffle off 
to Buffalo! 


Chas. H. Meyer, Ph. D., U. S. Probation Officer of Chicago 
will appear before the section on the Social Treatment of 
the Adult Offender, National Conference of Social Work, 
Buffalo, to speak on the subject “What is Expected by a 
Caseworker in Programs for Social Treatment of the Adult 
Offender.” 

_ Frank Hagerty, U. S. Probation Officer of New York City, 

Ba discussion leader of the group deliberating on the prob- 

lem ‘How Can We Interpret to the General Public a 
ve Program.” 

Edgar M. Gerlach, Warden of the U. S. Detention Head- 


quarters, New York, is chairman of the Committee on the 
Treatment of the Adult Offender. 


—From Atlantian 
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Juvenile Agencies 
Quarterly 


The Proceedings of the National Conference of Juve- 
nile Agencies now appears as a printed quarterly. The 
publication is edited by E. L. Johnstone, Superintendent 
of the State Colony, Woodbine, N. J. Professor George 
C. Minard of New York University’s Department of 
Education is President of the National Conference. 


Jail Association 
Journal 


The Jail Association Journal, fifty-page official organ 
of the National Jail Association, made its first and second 
appearance with the January-February and March-April 
issues. The National Jail Association is an affiliate or- 
ganization of the American Prison Association. It is a 
successor to the American Prison Association’s standing 
Committee on Jails. The purpose and significance of the 
periodical is summarized in words of greeting from 


Austin H. MacCormick, President of the American 
Prison Association. : 


The publication is well-edited, offers a colorful and readable 
format, and presents a graphic style with an interesting 
assortment of editorial cartoons. 


Richard A. McGee, Warden, Penitentiary ot the City of 
New York, is the editor of the Journal. The business offices 
are located at 2642 University Avenue, St. Paul. The journal 
is published bi-monthly, and the subscription price is one 
dollar yearly. 


Union County, N. J., 
Annual Report 


The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Union 
County, N. J., on April 1, 1939, released its Annual Report 
tor 1938. It is a concise and clearly-presented five-page 
printed report, and is an attempt to interpret problems of 
delinquency to a community. The report is free from lengthy 
technical and meaningless statements which typify so many 
reports. Of particular interest is Judge Henry S. Waldman’s 
conception ot his court’s function in his community. 


Robertson Appointed Labor 
Commissioner of Kansas 


Jeff A. Robertson, U.S. Probation Officer at Kansas City, 
Kansas, since 1936, has been appointed by Governor Ratner 
the new labor commissioner of Kansas. As commissioner, 
Robertson will have charge of the enforcement of the labor 
laws, factory inspection, mine inspection, working conditions 
tor women and children, and generally look after the interests 
of labor in the State. He will take over his new duties on 
June 1. 


Judge Wood 
is Honored 


Judge Arthur D. Wood, Chairman of the Federal Board 
of Parole has been honored with an appointment to the 
Executive Board of the American Institute for Criminal 
Law and Criminology. The Institute is affiliated with North- 
western University and is one of the oldest and foremost 
in America. 
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THE PROBATION OFFICER’S DIARY 


THE PROBATION OFFICER’S DIARY is devoted to interesting, un- 
usual, and informative experiences which a pocvanee and parole officer en- 
counters in his daily work. It may be a recor 
ment. It may be an experience which demonstrates a need for improved relation- 
ships with another agency. It may be a human interest story. You are invited 
to share your experiences with us. Limit your entry to 300 words if possible. 
No account wiil be accepted for publication without your name and address. 


of some worthwhile accomplish- 


His Master’s Eyes 


I recall with a sense of deep gratification the accom- 
plishment of a parolee in this district. I refer to an individ- 
ual whose predominating characteristic seemed to be a desire 
to impress his community with his ability as a business man 
and as an individual. In his desire to achieve financial success 
too rapidly he became involved with a group of men who 
were defrauding the government of its tax on alcohol. 


He had become interested in German police dogs which 
were bred and trained for the sole purpose of leading the 
blind. He had engaged a professional dog trainer to come 
from Germany to teach him the fundamentals of this busi- 
ness. The dogs were entered in local dog shows and were on 
the market for sale. The work was treated as an avocation. 

Following his release from the penitentiary this parolee 
found it necessary to start from the beginning; a large and 
prosperous business was no longer in existence and his 
beautiful home had been sold. 

To the great satisfaction of this man’s friends, relatives 
and the probation officer, he kept his feet firmly planted 
on the ground and went to work. He made his avocation 
what we hope will be his life work. He moved to a small 
dwelling at the outskirts of this city. 

Although the parole period has been completed, the work 
of training dogs to lead the blind is going on, and this man’s 
interest in the work has not abated. It is carried on under 
the name of “His Master’s Eyes,” and his work is not only 
nationally, but internationally known. 


While our client was still on parole four totally blind 
students from Chicago came to St. Paul to have their dogs 
assigned to them to be their “eyes.” The probation officer 
recalls in particular one nervous, shy, sensitive boy of six- 
teen who after a period of training with nis “eyes” showed 
a remarkable degree of confidence in himself and improve- 
ment in health. The performance of these dogs was a moving 
experience. The satisfaction of the boys was deep and obvious. 


It might be said at this point that most organizations 
training dogs to lead the blind have not endeavored to train 
dogs to lead juveniles, However. our parolee did not hesitate 
to unaertake this new venture and I have reason to believe 
that his efforts were successful. It will no longer be neces- 
sary for blind boys to grope their way in darkness, entirely 
dependent upon their friends or relatives for guidance. 

MARGARET L. STAEHLI 


U.S. Probation Officer 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Wrong Number 


Another phone call today giving me the “low down” on 
“‘alky” operations. They will continue to confuse the proba- 
tion office with the “prohibition” office. 

WALTER K. URICH 


Chief U. S. Probation Officer 
Chicago, Illinois 


"Gone Tomorrow—Back Today! 


A juvenile court probation officer with whom I formerly 
worked had this experience: He had received a letter from 
one of his wards whom the Judge had placed on a farm in 
Michigan. The probation officer held some doubt at the time 
of the court order that the boy would remain on the farm, 
The boy finally justified his probation officer’s suspicions 
in a letter which he wrote: “I want to let you know that I 
am still in Michigan, and I like it very much out there” 


An experience of mine with a Federal probationer parallels 
this somewhat. This listless, uncooperative woman of low 
intelligence had given me every reason to believe that she 
was untruthful in many of her statements. She had empha- 
sized the fact that she was a regular attendant at her neigh. 
borhood church. She was asked to bring to the office a 
statement from her pastor verifying her church affiliations, 
Three days later she reported to the office with the following 
statement, supposedly from her pastor: “I have been 9 
member of my church for sum time and she is all right, J 
am shure this is from her pastor.” 


U. S. Probation Officer 
“Third Degree” Supervision 


John came in today. He continues to report to the State 
parole office and to our office for Federal and State offense 
in stealing a car and taking it across a state line. 


“What time do you want me to bein at night?” John 
asked me. I suggested to John that he was an intelligent 
chap with marked ability and fully capable of using good 
judgment in spite of ill-judgment at the time of his diffi- 
culty with the law. John was told that in his case the office 
would not establish any dead-line hour. The hours that he 
maintained, it was said, depended upon his intentions, 
activities, and his associates. In view of the dead-line hour 
established by the State parole office he was asked to comply 
with this condition. 

John in substance replied with the following: “You people 
here seem to understand a fellow and place some responsi- 
bility on him. It makes me feel as though I amount to some 
thing. Last week I reported to the State parole office and they 
started to give me the third degree on where I was after 
nine o’clock on Wednesday. I told them I was home; and 
I really was. They would not believe me, and then told me 
to go into one of the small rooms and stay there until I 
wanted to talk. I sat there about half an hour. I thought 
would be sitting there all day, so I called them and said that 
I would talk. I faked a story and told them I was over # 
the park at a basketball game. They bawled me out and 
told me not to let it happen again and let me go. They forced 
me to tell a lie when I was giving them the truth. I didn’t 
want to sit in that room all day. They don’t reason with 
a fellow as you do.” 


U. S. Probation Officer 
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and Chicago Law Review. 
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Hygiene since 1988. B. S. (1929); M. S. (1981); and M. D. 
(1982) University of Illinois. Resident Psychiatrist, Illinois 
Research Hospital, 1932-33. Fellow and Assistant Psychia- 
trist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 1935-87. 
Medical Director, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, 
1937-38. Member: American Board of Neurology and Psy- 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Announcement of conferences, meetings, and events of especial interest to 
Federal, state and local courts, probation and parole organizations, penal insti- 
tutions, "professional associations, etc., will be carried in this column. Announce- 
ments should be addressed to The Editor. 


EVENT: 


Group Work Institute, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@hirty-Third Annual Conference, National Probation Association. 


Headquarters: Statler Hotel. 


Sity-Sixth Annual Meeting, National Conference of Social Work. 


Headquarters: Statler Hotel. 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Beventy-Fifth Annual Convention, National Education Association. 


@ighth Pan American Child Congress. 


Saty-Ninth Annual Congress, American Prison Association. Head- 


Quarters: Hotel New Yorker. 
American Parole Association. 


Mational Conference of Juvenile Agencies. Headquarters: Hotel 
New Yorker. For information, address E. L. Johnstone, Woodbine, 


New Jersey. 


PLACE: DATE: 
Cleveland, Ohio May 29 to June 16 
Buffalo, N. Y. June 16 to 21 
Buffalo, N. Y. June 18 to 24 
Buffalo, N. Y. June 20 to 22 
San Francisco, Cal. June 27 to 29 
San Jose, Costa Rica October 12 to 19 
New York, N. Y. October 15 to 20 
New York, N. Y. October 15 to 20 
New York, N. Y. October 16 to 20 
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JUDGE PAROLE ALSO BY ITS SUCCESSES 


UT LET US ADMIT freely that parole does not function perfectly in every case. 
Does that mean that the idea of parole is inherently bad? I cannot see the justice 
or the logic of any such reasoning. 


Do we hold any other social institution completely responsible for the after-life 
of every individual who comes under its influence? A university is not indiscriminately 
attacked because some of its graduates fail to live in accordance with its teachings. 
A judge is not impeached if the future conduct of every person who is treated 
by the court does not comply with its orders. We do not condemn the church as a 
failure if some of its members fail to abide by its tenets. 


Why, then, should the system of parole be condemned for the transgressions 
ofthe minority who break parole? In all fairness, it should be judged by its successes, 
as well as by its failures. And, any fair appraisal of its record will indicate that it has 
been, on the whole, as successful as those in charge of its administration wished 
to make it. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL FRANK MURPHY 
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